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EFORE Mrs. Ma- 

guire took her holi- 

day she earned it. 
Late and early, for thirty 
years, she had been ‘* put- 
tin’ the bone through the 
skin’’ in a vain endeavor 
to keep clean the floors 
and stairways of New 
York. And if, at the 
end of the thirty years, 
they were as dirty as 
they were at the begin- 
ning, this was no reflec- 
tion on Mrs. Maguire’s 
deftness with the scrub- 
bing-brush. As her good 
man, Michael, had been 
more or less of an invalid 
all his days, her mar- 
riage to him twenty 
years ago had meant no 
relief in her servitude— 
rather, it had forced her 
to work harder than 
ever. 

Yet the small fortune 
of five hundred dollars— 
insurance money that fell 
to Mrs. Maguire on the 
death of Michael five 
years before—but little 
assuaged the good 
woman’s bitter grief. 
Five days after the 
funeral she banked the 
money and bent above 
her _serubbing - brush 
again with desperate 
energy. 

Slowly the nest-egg in 
the bank grew till, when 








one heifer, that had 
broken her neck over 
the Black Spink, 
broken her neck and his 
credit at one and the 
same time, —had his 
grief turned to joy when, 
after a sleepless night, he 
found a heifer that was 
twice as good as the one 
he had lost, tied at his 
stake. 

Andy MacGlone, 
whose wife had brought 
Margaret a bunch of po 
sies,—just because she 
was too poor to bring 
anything else, — found 
his rent paid and the 
roof held over his head 
by Margaret’s helpful 
hand, just on the eve of 
his being thrown on the 
roadside with Mary and 
the little children. 

Shan Donnelly had not 
his one muley cow lifted 
on Archie Graham’s debt 
decree, after all; and 
Mrs. Molly Meehan, who 
overwhelmed Margaret 
MacCawley with a beau- 
tiful kerchief knitted by 
her own hand, had the 
ambition of her life satis- 
fied by seeing her little 
son Johnny sent to school 
at St. Columba’s. 

For five months there 
were great doings alto- 
gether in the parish of 
Sessiah. 

















And while Mrs. Ma- 





her holiday was reached, 

there was to her credit 

a dizzy pile of seven hun- 

dred dollars—a pile that 

would have made many a 
less well-balanced woman 
‘heady. ’” 

Of course Mrs. Maguire could 
not conceive how she could 
ever put all this money to use. 
But it was a grand thing, anyhow, to havea 
millionaire feeling, even if you never found 
any use for your immense wealth. Yet Mrs. 
Maguire did find a use for it. 

Like the other financial magnates of the 
country, Mrs. Maguire was frightened at the 
news of the Spanish-American War. Her 
neighbors and cronies on West Christopher 
Street ran to her with hourly bulletins of the 
still nearer and nearer approach of the Spanish 
fleet, which would certainly take New York, 
rob the banks, and bear off to Spain the treas- 
ured hoards of Mrs. Maguire and all other 
wealthy Americans. 

So Mrs. Maguire, in a panic, withdrew her 
bullion from the bank, and determined that 
ere she would be parted from it another time, 
she would match the force of an American 
scrubbing-brush against the sharpness of Span- 
ish steel. 

The West Christopher Street bulletins next 
conveyed the intelligence that the Spaniard, 
unable to capture New York, would ‘‘bottle 
it up,’’ and starve all good Manhattanites 
into submission. 

Mrs. Maguire did not intend to be starved by 
the hot fellow from over the Main. Forthwith 
she bought a store of canned meats that would 
last her for eighteen months, which was cer- 
tainly long enough to tire and wear out the 
Spaniard, who, finding futile his attempt to 
conquer Mrs. Maguire by starving her, must 
in the end retire defeated. 

Succeeding bulletins, meant to stimulate 
excitement, really precipitated a panic, by the 
intelligence that the Spaniard would capture 
New York, and, finding ‘‘To Let’’ signs on 
the safety deposit vaults of Manhattan, would 
certainly wreak vengeance on the inhabitants, 
and in one night convert ‘‘The Great White 
Way’’ into a terrible ‘‘Red Way.’’ 

Mrs. Maguire, on learning this, bestowed 
her canned goods upon such poor unfortunates 
as were without the means of fleeing the 
doomed city, engaged passage in the steerage 
on the first ship sailing for Ireland, took heart- 
breaking farewell of her doomed neighbors, 
whom she loved and by whom she was beloved, 
and set sail for the land of her birth. 

When, by the side of Lough Erne in the 
County Fermanagh, the word went over hill 
and dale like moor fire that Margaret Mac- 
Cawley—her maiden name, by which, of course, 


She was known to them—had come back to | 
the old country, after being lost for a fall | 








ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


FERGY'S HOUSE... 


MRD. MAGUIRES HOLIDAY & 
“B2_ SEUMAS a} 


generation, great was the 
joy in every household 
on twenty hillsides. 

‘*She’s come to Fergy 
MacCue’s, of Sessiah, 
own cousin to her Uncle Bryan, se not a bit 
oulder she looks than the Saturday mornin’, 
thirty years ago, that we all sent her off, 
sittin’ on her little tin box, on Billy Heslin’s 
eart. And she’s as light-hearted this minute 
as a slip of thirteen. With the joy of being 
home again, Marg’et hardly knows whether 
it’s on her head or her heels she’s standin’.’’ 

**God bless us all, and thanks be to Him,’’ 
the auditors would reverently declare, ‘‘but 
it does our hearts good to know that Marg’et’s 
come again. Long may He spare her to us, 
the craiture. ’’ 

‘*The minute I have the cows milked this 
evenin’, I’m goin’ to throw me shawl about 
me head and run over to Fergy’s to bid 
Marg’et welcome,’’ one would say. And ‘‘The 
instant I’ve the house tidied up and the sup- 
per-pot fairly boilin’, I must run over myself,’’ 
another would add, ‘‘to put welcome afore the 
craiture.’’ And ‘‘When I get this bag of meal 
home, which Molly is waitin’ to make the 
supper for the childer out of, I’ll let no grass 
grow under me heels till I’m there myself,’’ a 
third would add. 

And every individual, big and little, old and 
young, rich and poor, who heard the glad 
news, made haste up hill and down dale to 
Fergy MacCue’s to give the glad hand of 
welcome to the returned Margaret. 

Fergy’s house, as well you might suppose, 
was like a market-place, not only on that first 
night of the glad Margaret’s coming, but also 
for many a night and day thereafter. Mrs. 
Maguire, it is true, had been gone from them 
thirty years, but to them thirty years ago was 
but as yesterday. 

Even the children who were unborn when 
Margaret left knew her before she returned, or 
before there was any prospect even of her re- 
turning—knew her, as they did every other 
lost and gone one, as intimately, almost, as if 
she had nursed them and been getting their 
meals for them ever since their cradle days. 
And all these youngsters who knew her in 
spirit, just as their elders did in reality, felt it 
their duty, quite as much as their fathers and 








mothers did, to pack Fergy MacCue’s house 
from hearthstone to threshold. 
Mrs. Maguire, on her part, found that she | 


WAS LIKE A MARKET-PLACE 


eM ANUS 


had forgotten nothing. It 


to her, also, the thirty 
years were as one day. 


she feared she had forgotten every quip and 
crank, a man with a microscopic telescope 
could not now discover the single little far-off 
thing of former days that did not loom up 
large to her eyes. 

And all the world felt that it must be good 
to Margaret MacCawley—thanks be to God for 


her safe return. So all the world, —of Sessiah, — | 


and parts of surrounding worlds, were good 
and kind to her in bounteous measure. For a 
month after her coming not a woman in the 
parish who went to see Margaret—and not a 
woman, of course, omitted that duty—but 
brought with her some little token to mark her 
welcome. 

The Widow MacCabe brought a mescaun of 
yellow butter, and Mrs. Neddy Moore from 
Hillhead a pair of stockings, and Sally Flan- 
nagan of the Brae a hank of yarn of her own 
spinning. 

Another fetched a piece of homespun, and 
the fifth a pair of warm gloves against the 
winter, and so on, till Fergy.MacCue’s house 
fairly looked like a department store, and 
Fergy himself jokingly proposed to raise the 


roof or let out the side walls in order to make | 


room for the gifts to Mrs. Maguire. 


‘*Faith, they’ll make you richer nor the} 


Jews,’’ said Mrs. MacCue. 
‘*Faith and they will, 
Margaret replied, as she racked her brain for a 

means of requiting the latest giver. 
For the extraordinary kindness so over- 
whelmed her that she lost her sleep o’ nights 


in planning, not how to repay them, for that | 


was impossible, but how to give fitting token 
of her gratitude. 
For Charlie Doran, who had fetched her five 


fine heads of Early York cabbage, she pur- | 


chased a pig at the first fair of Pettigo—because 
Charlie, poor man, was in such straits for 
money that he was going without a pig that 
year. 

And the Widow Gallagher, who had pre- 
sented Margaret with an offering of first-fruits, 
found on the very next market-day her five 
little children clad from head to foot in new, 
and much-needed, clothing. 

Poor Owen Duffy, bemoaning the fate of his 


dawned on her forcibly that | 


And although for long | 
years in the whirl and stress of American life | 


God bless them,’ | 


guire could not cease 

thanking from her heart 

both God and the kind 
neighbors for the bounties with 
which they were overwhelm- 
ing her, the sole topic of 
conversation in the neighbor- 
ing worlds to Sessiah was the 
wonderful generosity of the 
| millionaire Mrs. Maguire, who certainly must 
have been interested in some company with 
|the President of the United States himself, 
| since otherwise there was no possible account- 
ing for her immeasurable wealth. 

And seven hundred dollars was immeasurable, 
} even to Mrs. Maguire. She never could con- 
ceive of any one getting to the end of such a 
hoard. So, great indeed was her astonishment 
when one day, having drawn from her bank 
three pounds to satisfy a process that threatened 
| disaster to Johnny O’ Boyle of the Holms, her 
banker informed her that there was just another 
three pounds remaining to her credit. 

She did not let consternation settle on her 
until after she had hurried to the suing lawyer, 
and made sure that Johnny’s threatened misery 
was averted. But then she went home to 
Fergy MacCue’s quite nonplused. 

‘*Fergy,’’ she said, ‘‘I1’m the sorriest, most 
ashamed woman in the world to-day.’’ 

‘*Faith, and it ’ud ill be your comin’ to be 
sorry or ashamed, Marg’et MacCawiey. And 
for why, may I ask, do you feel ashamed ?’’ 

‘** Because,’’ said Margaret, settling herself 
in a chair by the fireside, without removing 
bonnet or shawl,—just as if she were taking a 
little rest from a long journey, —‘ ‘because I’ve 
been five months livin’ like a queen on the 
earth, and I’ve hardly a penny to pay ye. 
Mr. MacClintock informs me that I’ve only 
three pounds left in the bank, God help me— 
and that won’t fetch me more than a third 
ways to America. ’’ 
| **To pay me!’’ said Fergy, rising to his 
feet wrathfully. ‘‘Is it to pay me, Marg’et 
MacCawley—after you roofed me house and 
built a new room to it, and hung a new front 
door to the kitchen with a knob and a knocker 
| on it that would do the Prisident of Americay’s 
house, and fetched lashin’s and lavin’s of all 
kinds of aitables here every market-day you 
| went to Pettigo! To pay me! Is it the blush 
of shame you want to call to me face by sayin’ 
the word !’’ 

Poor Mrs. Maguire, all confused, apologized 
to the wrathful Fergy, and calmed him, and 
impressed on him gently, but firmly, that she 
| could not accept his help and generous invita- 
tion to live there all her life, but must, by hook 
or by crook, go back to America, where, as she 
was still young—hardly fifty—and strong, she 
could ‘*work rings round her’’ and earn more 
money than she would know how to spend. 

All the parish threw open their doors, and 


Rey 
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offered a share of their roof to her. But Mrs. 
Maguire thankfully and firmly refused, for, 
she said: 

‘* *Twould be flyin’ in the face of Providence, 
Who has blessed me with health and strength, 
to cease from the duty that I owed myself and 
the world, and live upon the bounty of a too- 
bounteous people. ’’ 

Consequently, the parish did all that was 
open for it to do—held a raffle in Manus Mor 
Cassidy’s barn, to which all the world and his 
wife and son and daughter came, and enjoyed 
themselves as much as a grieved multitude 
could, and left their contributions, amounting 
to a nice, round sum of money, that would 
more than pay Mrs. Maguire’s passage to 
America twice over. , 

On the great night of her convoy they 
brought so many other contributions in kind 
that all the trunks in the country could not 
have contained them, and her ship’s captain 
certainly would have refused her passage had 
she tried to bring them; and in crowds that 
swelled as they went with new arrivals from 
every lane and hillside, conveyed her far upon 
her way, and weeping on her shoulder, each in 
turn took heart-breaking leave of her. And 
she, poor woman, wept and moaned heart- 
brokenly, too, over this journey, ten times 
sorer than her first, that sad morning on 


A BUNCH OF Stee 





which she had gone away, a rosy-cheeked girl, 
long, long ago. 

Eventually, however, she tore herself away 
from them. ‘Then, turning her back to them, 
and shutting her ears to the cries that called 
on her, and her eyes to the hills that beckoned 
her, she lay limp, in sobbing anguish, across 
Danny Gilmartin’s car, which bore her out of 
the world—out of life, almost. 

When, six months later, having got com- 
forted among her own in the big American 
world of exiles, she was brightly and briskly 
cleaning the stairs and floors of the greatest 
nation the earth ever knew, she waved her 
scrubbing-brush in response to those who spoke 
to her of her absence, and said, ‘‘ ’T was the 
time o’ my life. In five months I had more joy 
than I knew in fifty years before. ’’ 

‘*But you paid a good penny for it, Mrs. 
Maguire. ’’ 

‘‘Seven hunderd miserable dollars! There 
wasn’t a day of me five months that shouldn’t 
beggar a millioneer. I couldn’t pay for an 
hour of it. Thanks be, I’ve health and strength, 
and the world’s afore me. With heart as light 
as a lark, I’ll serub and scrape and save for 
fifteen years to come, and then, heigh again for 
home. Should I die the day after I reach it, 













HIRTY-FIVE years ago 
z the Texas steer was domi- 

nant in the Southwest. Tall, 
lean, bony, aggressive and wild, with 
enormous horns, narrow shoulders, 
sunken flanks and high hips, he did not make 
good beef, and indeed his chief value lay in his 
hide. He was hardy, and his rearing on free 
pasture cost little, but he could not be properly 
fattened, and, of necessity, he gave place ulti- 
mately to an animal that had a greater eco- 
nomic value. There were few or none to 
regret his passing. 

When the great overland cattle-trail led 
northward from Texas through the Indian 
‘‘nation’’ into Kansas, hundreds of thousands 
of these steers were put on cars at Dodge City, 
and other shipping-points in the Sunflower 
State, and sent to the East. 

Some were slaughtered at Kansas City and 
St. Louis, still more at Chicago, but a large, 
although constantly decreasing, stream flowed 
along all the trunk lines to the seaboard. A 
few of these steers were transformed into beef 
in Boston and New York, but most of them 
went as live freight to Europe. 

Such shipments of Western cattle still con- 
tinue, but with the development of the pack- 
ing-houses and the improvement in the methods 
of cold storage, it is now cheaper and easier 
to ship beef ‘‘dressed. ’’ 

Many of these steers, none too plump at the 
start, were worn to mere skin and bone by 
their long trip on foot, and by the cruel jour- 
ney by rail that followed. This usually 
lasted for several days, during which they 
were often without food or water. 

In that condition thousands of the miserable 
creatures were slaughtered for beef; but some 
no butcher or packing company would buy at 
any price, and these were sold off to farmers, 
or, indeed, to any one who would take them at 
any price. 

Sometimes there was a profit to be had; 
sometimes not—but there is no record of any 
one getting rich from the venture. The pur- 
chasers, having fed them well for several 
months, would sell them at the best price 
obtainable. 

The process was called ‘‘fattening,’’ but the 
steers seldom, or never, got really fat, no matter 
how much or what they ate. Nature had so 
made them that it was practically impossible 
to fatten them. 

Late in the summer of 1875 Frank and Larry 
Simpson of Westfield, New York, were in 
Buffalo, when, on a trip through the stock- 
yards, they met a cattleman who offered to sell 
them twenty head of steers at ten dollars apiece 
—which was less, as he truly said, than it had 
cost him to ship them from his ranch to that 
point. 

After looking at the cattle, the boys hesi- 
tated; they feared that the animals might be 
dear at any price, for they seemed likely to 
die on the hands of whoever bought them. 
At the advice of a friend, however, they finally 
offered the man one hundred and fifty dollars 
for the lot. In ten minutes the bargain was 
struck and the money paid. 

Frank and Larry then arranged to have their 
stock fed and watered that night and the next 
morning, and went to their friend’s house 
with many secret misgivings, although out- 
wardly they pretended to be delighted with 
their bargain. 

The Simpson farm was more than twenty 
miles from the stock-yards. There was noth- 
ing for the boys to do, however, but to drive 
their purchases home, although the steers 
looked as if they would drop in their tracks 
before going a mile. But the animals were 
stronger than they seemed, as the event proved ; 
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I’ll have lived a life in it.’’ 
SICBD TTC K 
a / 
had they been more vigorous, they 
would undoubtedly have defied the 
efforts of any number of drivers on 


foot to take them anywhere, for they 
were accustomed only to horsemen. 
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“WHAT ARE THOSE ANIMALS, ANYHOW?" 


Starting at sunrise on the day following the 
purchase, Frank and Larry reached home just 
before dusk. 

To their surprise, not one of the ‘‘bunch’’ 
had died. The beasts certainly were tough, 
not merely in appearance and muscular fiber, 
but in constitution as well. 

As Jared Simpson, the boys’ father, was ill 
that season, owing to a severe attack of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, they were working the 
farm. Otherwise, they would hardly have 
ventured to buy the cattle, even with their 
own money. 

When the crippled farmer saw the herd 
driven into the pasture below the house, he 
hobbled out on the front porch and inspected 
them, as well as he could at that distance. As 
the dust-covered youths entered the yard he 
glanced at them, and then off toward the 
pasture. 

‘‘What are those animals, anyhow?’’ he 
asked, pointing with his cane. 

‘*Texas steers,’’ said Larry, with an assump- 
tion of brisk unconecern, but watching his father 
out of the corner of one eye. 

‘“‘Um! I didn’t know but they were walk- 
ing hat-racks. Whose are they ?’’ 

‘*Why, ours, sir. We got them dirt cheap 
of a ranchman in Buffalo. ’’ 

‘‘Um! How much did he give you to take 
them off his hands ?’’ 

‘*They have cost us less than eight dollars 
apiece, all told, father,’? Frank interposed, in 
response to an appealing glance from his 











brother, ‘‘and they’!l sell for twenty-five, once 
they’re fattened. ’’ 

**Maybe—once they’re fattened. But do you 
boys suppose you can ever fatten those horns 
and bones? You might as well try to fatten a 
trotting-sulky! I thought you had more sense ; 
but I suppose it’s better for you to learn now 
than later. Only remember not to feed any 
of the undivided grain to them. This is your 
venture—stick to your own feed, and pocket 
your own profits !’’ 

‘*All right, father,’’ said Frank, a bit net- 
tled. ‘‘We’ll settle with you for the pasturage 
and everything else used, and make a fair 
margin besides, you see if we don’t!””_— 

The indignant farmer pursed his lips and 
swallowed hard, but hobbled back into the 
house without saying anything more. 

The next day the boys carefully divided the 
oats and corn on hand, drew a big grist to the 
feed-mill from their portion, and set out ‘‘to 
grow a few dimples,’’ as Larry phrased it. 
This soon proved to be more difficult than they 
had anticipated. 

It was not that the steers did not thrive. 
Once they learned what ground feed and good 
pasturage meant, they became as frisky as 
young colts; but they took on an excess of 
animal spirits, rather than suet, and their 
activity kept the Simpson brothers busy repair- 
ing fences. 

They were wild as hawks and by no means 
good-tempered. Diplomacy, backed by thick 
clubs, was always necessary in returning them 
to captivity. 

November arrived, and a tentative sale toa 
dealer in Westfield fell through, because he was 
of the opinion, after inspecting the animals, 
that they were still too lean. The bargain was 
not quite abandoned, however, for the boys 
offered to confine the steers in the sheep-yard, 
to see what two weeks of intensive feeding, all 

the water they could 

drink and little ex- 
ercise would do. 

They were very 
restive in confine- 
ment, but the stout 
board fence round 
the sheep-yard was 

* in good repair and 
seemed quite enough 
to hold them. 

Thus matters 
stood when the an- 
nual butchering day 
arrived at the Simp- 
son farm. 

Thirteen hogs 
were to be killed, 
and Homer Burgess, 
a butcher in West- 
field, had been 
engaged to have 
general supervision. 
A big kettle was 
placed over the arch 
next the hog-pen, 
filled with water, 
and a fire kindled 
under it at dawn. 
The scalding - tub 
and scraping-bench 
were set up close at 
hand. A heavy pole 
was laid from a 
crotch of the astra- 
chan apple-tree to 
one corner of the 
pen, on which to 
suspend the car- 
casses. Immedi- 
ately after breakfast 
the hard and disa- 
greeable day’s work 


began. 

The weather was raw, with a stiff south- 
east wind; there was a mixture of mud and 
snow underfoot. 'Two hogs had been cleaned 
and hung up, another was being scraped on 
the bench, and a fourth had just been killed, 
when a loud crash, hard upon much hoarse 
bellowing, called attention to the sheep-yard, 
a dozen rods away to the northwest. The 
Western cattle had been making more or less 
noise indeed for some time, but the boys had 
been too busy to pay any particular attention. 

Homer Burgess, who was returning from 
slaughtering the last hog, wheeled about, and 
shouted : . 

‘*Boys, boys, look out! See what’s coming !’’ 

The steers, in a compact mass, a veritable 
flying wedge of lowered horns’ and crackling 
hoofs, had thrust out a length of fence, and were 
charging straight at them. The smell of fresh 
blood, borne to them upon the damp wind, 
had wrought the animals to a frenzy. Wild- 
eyed and beyond control, they were, while the 
spell lasted, more dangerous than a pack of 
wolves. 

No one thought of facing them. Burgess 
leaped on the lye-barrel and climbed swiftly to 
the top of the smoke-house. Frank and Larry, 
not more than a second behind him, took refuge 
in the astrachan tree, a most uncomfortable 
perch, since they were fully exposed to the 
keen wind. They were hardly in safety before 
the, hairy red backs and wide horns swept 
by beneath them. 

The scalding-tub was sent spinning, and its 


steaming contents scattered broadcast. Over 
went the scraping-bench, to be trampled into 
kindling-wood by the plunging hoofs. The 
swaying bodies of the butchered hogs were set 
swinging back and forth like pendulums, till 
the supporting pole fell, and was left hanging 
across the garden fence. It looked as if every- 
thing in the yard would be ruined by the wild 
stampede. 

Mrs. Simpson, coming from the kitchen to 
see what was the matter, was greeted with 
loud shouts of warning. She darted back, and 
two of the steers followed her till she was 
safe in the house and they were half on 
the porch, from which they reluctantly scram- 
bled, shaking their heads threateningly. Old 
Sport, venturing to dash, barking, at the 
intruders, was run off the premises, and there- 
after remained, a mere vibratory dot on the 
landscape, dancing up and down the slope of 
Leggett’s Hill. 

About this time one of the steers came upon 
the blood-soaked spot where the hogs had been 
killed, and instantly set up a shrill, high- 
pitched bellow. The others rushed to join 
him, and soon, in a compact group, all were 
hooking and pawing at the earth, with tails 
elevated. 

Except to destroy the body of the hog that 
had just bled to death there, they could do 


-| little harm in that place, and the onlookers 


were rejoiced at the diversion. 

**Did you ever see cattle act like that before ?’’ 
Frank shouted across to the butcher. 

‘*Never so many of ’em at once; but Milt 
Soper always has to take his big Durham to a 
neighbor’s when he butchers. The smell of 
blood makes him crazy.’’ 

‘*What’ll we do?’’ 

**T know,’’ said Larry. ‘‘Let’s make a 
break for the house while they’re busy there. 
I’m half-frozen up here. ’’ 

The three dropped and ran. The moment 
was well chosen, and they got inside without 
being pursued. 

The kitchen, however, was, in one sense, an 
even less comfortable place than the sour-apple 
tree had been, for Mr. Simpson was there, and 
in a towering rage. Unable to move without 
excessive pain, he had watched the destruction 
from a window, till his wrath had reached the 
boiling-point. 

The moment his sons arrived it boiled over. 
He told them, pointedly, just what he thought 
of their purchase, and of their judgment in 
farm matters in general. But in the midst of 
his heated tirade he stopped short. Larry had 
disappeared ! 

From the half-open door, they saw him 
emerge from the front dooryard, throw open 
the gate leading to the lane, hurry the milch 
cows and calves into the underground stable 
and close the door behind them. Then he 
rushed into the barn, only to come out a moment 
later with a red horse blanket. With this, to 
the horror of the onlookers, he headed straight 
| for the steers. He had left the barn-yard gate 
| open behind him. 

‘“*T’ll be jiggered!’’ exclaimed Burgess, 
standing on one leg in his excitement. ‘‘If he 
ain’t going to make them crazy steers chase 
him right into the barn-yard! But how’ll he 
get out?’’ 

‘*Stop him, somebody! Stop him!’’ shouted 
Mr. Simpson, his wrath completely dissipated 
by fear for the safety of his son. 

‘*Come on!’’ Frank yelled, rushing from the 
doorway. ‘‘Come on, Burgess!’’ 

Larry had waved his huge red flag but once, 
when he was forced to turn and run. And 
there was need for him to run swiftly, too, for 
the steers were after him in a body. When 
he passed through the gate they seemed not a 
yard behind. 

As Frank and Burgess sprang upon the gate 
and forced it shut, they saw the frantic animals 
tossing something, close beside the remnants of 
the old strawstack. Frank turned sick, and 
had to grasp the gate for support. He could 
not look again. 

‘That ain’t him,’’ said the butcher, sud- 
denly noticing his companion’s faintness. 
‘“That’s the blanket. He must have dropped 
it. Larry! O Larry!” 

A muffled reply was faintly audible. ‘‘Where 
are you?’’ Homer called, as both hurried for- 
ward, outside the fence. 

‘*Under the barn,’’ came the reply. ‘‘One 
of you fellows pry off an end board here, so | 
can get out.’’ 

He emerged, smiling, although with his coat 
half-torn away, for the steers had caught up 
with him just as he was in the act of throwing 
himself under the shelter he had previously 
selected. 

The work of butchering was deferred for 
twenty-four hours, while Frank drove to West- 
field to make an immediate sale, at any reason- 
able price for instant delivery. He promptly 
accepted four hundred dollars for the ‘‘bunch,’’ 
agreeing to drive the steers to the village that 
night. 

When a balance was struck, the boys found 
that they had made seventy-five dollars, after 
deducting expenses and damages. Their vexa- 
tion and hard work, however, had not been 
set down in the account. They never again 


invested in Texas steers; but they have since 
tried fattening modern Western cattle, and 
have found it profitable. 

















UR centuries, lacking only two years, 

have passed since the Spanish navigator, 

Balboa, stood on the summit of the divide 
on the Isthmus of Darien, and for the first time 
saw the Pacific Ocean. At intervals since then 
one country after another has proposed to 
change the map of the world by cutting the 
continents of North and South America apart, 
joining the Atlantic and Pacific, and opening 
a direct passage from Europe to the centers of 
trade in the East. 

The earliest record of any project for an 
isthmian canal at Panama is found in a map 
dated 1515, which is in the library at Nurem- 
berg, Germany. On this map, which repre- 


sents the American continents, a clear line is 
shown running through the isthmus. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century a 
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A TYPICAL CLUB-HOUSE. 


Portuguese explorer suggested four possible 


routes foracanal. A year later a report recom-| know. Time has drawn 
|a softening finger over 


mending a canal was submitted to King Philip 
Il of Spain; 


his opinion, declaring that ‘‘the will of God 
was manifest by the fact that He had created 
an isthmus,’’ and that it would be impiety for 
man to attempt to unite waters that God had | 
separated. So strong was the feeling that al 
decree was promulgated declaring the project | 


sacrilegious, and this was followed in turn by an | 
edict which forbade any of the faithful, under | 
| about to improve them as rapidly as possible. 

The offers made to employés were muore and | 


penalty of death, to consider the enterprise. 

As the power of Spain declined, the idea of 
cutting a canal through 
the isthmus was taken 
up by other nations. 
French and German 
explorers went over the 
ground, and reported 
on the most favorable 
routes. A concession 
was granted by the 
Columbian Republic to 
a Dutch corporation for 
the undertaking; but 
revolution and the sepa- 
ration of Holland and 
Belgium upset the 
plans, and work was 
never begun. 

After that concessions 
were granted to the 
United States, France 
and Belgium, and many 
suryeys were made of 
different routes. 

From 1827 the build- 
ing of an interoceanic canal has been con- 
sidered not only as a possibility, but as an 
eventual necessity. The middle of the nine- 
teenth century saw the lines of the Panama rail- 
road stretched across the forty-seven miles of the 
isthmus, uniting the Atlantic with the Pacific. 

As the idea of a canal grew in favor, surveys 
were made at different times by French, Eng- 
lish and American engineers; but it remained 
for one man of unusual. executive ability and 
almost superhuman powers of persuasion to 
give the enterprise a real start. In December, 
1879, Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, accom- 
panied by a party of French engineers, arrived 
in Colon, then Aspinwall, at the head of the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Inter- 
Oceanique de Panama, and the actual survey 
of the canal, as it is now being completed by 
American industry, was begun. 

But the country that these men entered was 
a fever-ridden, pestilential jungle. Malaria, 
yellow fever, the dread black fever, and other 
diseases of the tropics raged, and no man came 
with the remedy in his hands to stay them. 
The natives, although somewhat short-lived, 
did not suffer much; but to the white man the 
climate was deadly. 

The French died like flies. No man can tell 


how many lie buried in the little cemeteries | 


that dot the line of the 
Panama railroad. The say- 
ing has passed into history 
that each tie of the Panama 
railroad represents a life 
lost, and if this be true, it 
might also be added that 
every shovelful of dirt exca- 
vated demanded the same 
high price. 

The failure of the French 
company and the downfall 
of De Lesseps are tragic 
pages in the history of the 
canal; brighter pages are 
the undertaking of the great 


work by the American government, the work | Cristobal runs along the palm-fringed beach of | 


of the sanitary force which has made healthful 


| restless spirit and nerv- 





but that monarch, although he | 
received the plan favorably, afterward reversed | 














STEAMSHIP AT GOVERNMENT DOCK AT CRISTOBAL. 





ous energy, such as 
prompted our forefathers 
to seek their fortunes in 
the new country; men 
who were attracted by 
the liberal offers of the 
government —and they 
were necessarily liberal, 
for he who ventured 
there took his life in his 
hands. What the real 
sufferings and privations 
of those days were, how- 
ever, we shall never 


Animals. 


the hard places, and | ted. 





J. MACKLIN BEATTIE, president 
of the Canal Zone Federation of Women’s too, at 
Clubs, is also an editor of the Canal Zone 
Record, and actively interested in the 
work of the Red Cross Society and the 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to 
In 1907 President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of War Taft sent Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell to the isthmus to ply. 
investigate home life in the zone, and 
to take measures to improve it, especially 
for women and children. Miss Beattie 
was left in charge of the many organiza- 
tions and movements that were then 


meals,—very good ones, | 
thirty 


streets are 


from there. 


ity of seventy-five tons 








memory of them is 
almost obliterated. Moreover, there existed in 
those days an esprit de corps that the more 
conventional life of to-day has effaced. 

In spite of the loyalty and good work of the 
| Pioneers, it was soon clear that a steady force, 
| such as was absolutely necessary for the prose- 
| eution of the work, could not be maintained 
under the conditions, and the government set 


A STREET IN PANAMA BEFORE THE AMERICAN RENOVATION. 


more attractive; family quarters were con- 
structed, and men were urged to bring their 
wives. To each employé were given not only 
quarters, but light, coal and wood. The gen- 
eral commissary stores of the Panama railroad 
were improved ; the first women appeared. The 
tales told by the first four women who ven- 
tured are not merry. It was the kind of life 
that proves the soul of a man, and still more 
the soul of a woman. 

But American optimism and perseverance 
prevailed; out of these early struggles there 
grew a life that is healthy and happy, if 
unique. Although the heat is intense and 
unremitting, no concessions are made to it by 
these exiles of industry; the eight-hour day is 
worked out to its end, without quarter asked 
or granted. 

The commission buildings follow one general 
design, so that, architecturally, the nineteen 
villages into which the Canal Zone is divided 
resemble each other; topographically, how- 
ever, they are very much unlike. One little 
village, its small, gray-painted, wire-screened 
houses looking like bird-cages, perches on the 
side of a hill. Others stretch across palm- 
studded meadows, or ridge the side of the 
Culebra Cut, where the land is being eaten or 
blown away by steam-shovel or dynamite; 





PART OF THE COLON HOSPITAL. 


the Atlantic, and Ancon circles the high sugar- 


the foul places, and the organization and sub-/| loaf hill that towers over the Pacific, with a 
sequent settlement into ideal community life of | view of misty islands rising out of the perfect 


over three thousand employés. 
The Americans who came to the isthmus in 


the early days of the enterprise were men of | 


blue. 
Each village has its regular public build- 
ings: a post-office, a church, a hotel, where 











daily, are also. at 


Cristobal, from which supplies are forwarded | 


in cold-storage cars every morning. 
The commissary stores are the only shops in 
the world where a large business is carried on 


the employés take their | life; 


cents | given by prominent speakers. 
apiece, —a school, a social | each club-house, 
hall, a dispensary, com- | | of some thousand or more volumes of current 
missary or general store, | fiction and reference-books. 
and a police-station. The | which forms a lounging-place for the men 
lighted by | between the hours of twelve and two, is fur- 
electricity, and each has | nished with all the current periodicals and 
its separate: water-sup- | daily newspapers from cities throughout the 


The principal] commis- | 
sary is at Cristobal, and | the zone: Masonic clubs, Knights of Pythias, 
all the stores are stocked | Odd-Fellows and their 
A cold- | pioneer organization of the isthmus, the Inde- 
storage plant, bakery and | pendent Order of Panamian Kangeroos, a so- 
ice-plant, with a capac- | ciety that dates from the early days of the Ameri- 
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placed in the hands of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The various clubs and general organizations 
have their regularly appointed meeting days in 
the buildings; the management arranges for 
entertainments at frequent intervals; the gym- 
nasiums and bowling-alleys are open day and 
evening. 

On certain days the women are invited to the 
use of them. Saturday mornings and Wednes 
day afternoons children over a certain age are 
admitted. Teams are organized, and there is 
considerable rivalry between the ‘‘crack’’ boy 
teams in the various villages. 

These club-houses form a center of religious 
services are held on Sunday evenings; or 
| lectures on topics of general moral inte rest | are 
Connected with 
there is a circulating library 


The reading-room, 


| United States. 
A large number of secret societies flourish in 


auxiliaries, and the 


| can occupation. There are tennis, camera and 
outing clubs, and dramatic and musical socie- 
ties, church gilds, and missionary societies and 
| women’s clubs. 

| Of these last, the most important is the 
Canal Zone Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


without a cent of money passing over the | which is affiliated with the General Federation 


counter ; 
coupon-books issued to the employés. The 
stores are well stocked with such goods as you 
would find in any first-class grocery store; 
fresh fruits, vegetables, salads, celery and, in 


THE SAME STREET AFTER THE RENOVATION 


the season, berries of all kinds are received by 
every steamer. 

Fresh meats, fish and oysters, and fresh 
bottled milk are also supplied. Two steam- 
laundries are maintained, one by the -hospital 
at Ancon, the other at Cristobal, where prices 
are infinitely lower than they are in the States, 
and the work equal to the best. 

The servant question is, as usual, a hard 
one. Formerly, the condition was worse, be- 
cause of a lack of sympathy between the 
employer and the employed. Not 
all the women were accustomed to 
negroes, and neither were the 
West Indians accustomed to the 
‘‘smart,’’ energetic methods of 
the average American house- 
keeper. A compromise has been 
effected, however, and the wheels 
of the domestic machinery now 
run more or less smoothly in all 
the homes. 

A large number of the women 
servants are natives of the islands 
of St. Lucia and Martinique. They 
dress in the costume of their 
country, —long, trailing skirts, bright kerchiefs 
and fantastic bandannas,—and are faultlessly 
neat and clean. They speak a French patois, 


and are very teachable and agreeable. Yet | 


the young housekeeper is sometimes perplexed 
when she goes into the kitchen, to find her 


all the trading is done by means of | of Woman’s Clubs. 





The women are powerful 
in civie and social life. Playgrounds, improve- 
ment in the condition of the native jails, the 
promotion of a better school system, and vig- 
orous efforts to stay the spread of tuberculosis 
in the cities of Colon 
and Panama are among 
the activities of the 
federation. There is a 
humane society and a 
Red Cross chapter, 
which was able to send 
immediate relief to the 
sufferers of the Cartago 
earthquake a year ago 
last May, and which 
attends to many local 
cases needing relief. 

After the housing of 
the families of employés 
was prepared for, it was 
seen that they could not 
live in the Canal Zone 
unless proper educa- 
tional facilities were 
provided for them. 

‘*We have no right, ’”’ 
said Mr. Taft, then 
Secretary of War, ‘‘to 
bring up a generation of illiterates.’’ Schools 
for American children are established in ten of 
the villages. In 1908 a high school was opened 
in a tentative way with such success that the 
Canal Zone Consolidated High School, with an 
enrolment of fifty students, has been running 
since 1909. 

Students are fitted by expert instructors for 
the college or university of their choice. There 
is an athletic organization, and a school paper, 





the Zonite, which is published annually under 





QUARTERS FOR THE MARRIED AT PARAISO 


the editorship of the senior class. The school 
spirit is excellent. Some of these high-school 


| students travel ninety miles a day to and from 


maid making a fire in the oven or boiling the | 


mutton-chops. 

Wages are low, but they are rising; a cook 
or general house servant who in her native 
Jamaica is satisfied to receive one pound, or 
five dollars, a month, now demands two pounds 
or more. 


| separate its people from church 


This is in spite of the fact that her accommo- | 
dations are better, her hours shorter and her | 


food more liberal. Certainly, for the black 
woman of the neighboring islands, with limited 
chances of earning a livelihood, the isthmus 
has become, by comparison, a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 


Despite the difficulties caused by class dis- | 


tinctions, which are peculiarly marked, the 
social life is lively. Aimost all social activity 


school, crossing the isthmus twice, between 
eleven o’clock in the morning and seven in the 
evening. 

The commission, realizing that it must not 
privileges, 
maintains thirteen chaplains, representing the 
different denominations. Thus provision is 
made for regular services. In all the villages 
there are Sunday-schools with large member- 
ship. An isthmian Sunday-school association 
has control of the work of the federated Sun- 
day -schools. 

The men and women that one meéts in the 
Canal Zone are unusually happy-looking. There 
is a type developing that makes one wonder if 
it will not hereafter be known as the Zone- 
American .type. The women are well-dressed 
and bright, and were it not for a certain sal- 
lowness of complexion, almost invariably taken 
on after a few months of residence, they might 


is controlled by organizations. The commis- | | easily pass for summer residents at a prosper- 
sion has erected and equipped club-houses at | ous seaside or country resort. 


six of the villages, the running of which is 


There is little of the lassitude that you might 





| 
| 
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reasonably expect to find among them. They 
travel from village to village for their calls, 
parties, club meetings, or shopping. The chil- 
dren are more healthy in appearance than is 
usual in the States. They live a free, outdoor 
life. For the babies and little ones in the 
open bungalows, sleeping outdoors on the cool 
verandas, or rolling on the floor, in a loose, 
simple slip, the conditions are 
almost ideal. 

The men are the best type of the 
intelligent, keen American. Every 
thought is subservient to ‘‘the 
work’’; second place is given to 
everything that does not apply 
directly to the ‘‘yardage’” or to 
the erection of the great mono- 
liths for the Gatun locks and dams. 
Every man feels that he is an arm 
of a great machine that is making 
history. 

In this generation that would 
be an unusual community that 
lacked the ‘‘bachelor woman.’’ 
She is, in the Canal Zone, working 





lives are necessarily somewhat more limited 
and prescribed than those of the women out- 
side the institutional work. 

In general, the social life of the Canal Zone 
has so much the air of order and permanence 
that it is difficult to realize that it is destined 
to dissolve like a bubble at the end of about 
three years; for the end of the great work is 





A LABORERS’ TRAIN. 


side by side with the men, a not unimportant | in sight, and the opening of the waterway is 


part of the whole. 


The government employs | looked for with certainty by Colonel Goethals 


some two hundred women as teachers, nurses, | and his staff of engineers by January, 1915. 


stenographers, and in various miscellaneous 


Ten miles and a half of the canal are navi- 


branches of the work. These women live in| gable to vessels; five miles are being used by 
barracks similar to those furnished to the bach- | the sand-bearing vessels at the Atlantic en- 


elormen. Some of them try their hands at light 
housekeeping on oil-stoves; others conduct a 
general mess in coédperation. Their rooms show 
individual taste, and resemble those of college 
girls the world over. A peep into their quarters 
at the close of the day would reveal! a group of 
these business women, in cool white, sewing, 
reading, singing, or making fudge over a 
chafing-dish. 

The nurses of the hospital staffs have their 
quarters inside the hospital grounds, and their 
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Julie had been excited and happy. In the 
days that passed before their coming she 
had been busy planning what to do for 
their entertainment. What happened on 
the day and evening of their arrival had 
been an unlooked-for and unhappy inter- 
ruption of her joy. But the day of sight- 
seeing with her parents to which she had 
looked forward was one of the strangest 
she had ever known. 

She had gone to sleep the night before 
trying to justify to herself what she had 
said to her mother about the expensive hat 
and muff. She had waked in the morning 
to find the burden of that attempt still 
heavy upon her. 

Mrs. Hanaford had seemed quite con- 
tented with the explanation her daughter 
had made, and although happily curious 
about Jack’s increased earnings, she had 
been satisfied with a promise of later full 
information, ‘‘when Jack should be ready 
to tell about it.’’ But this was no comfort 
to Julie the next day, for she was conscious 
that she had made a false statement to the 
person that she loved best in all the world. 

The girl had been through so much 
excitement, however, that her feelings— 
even the guilty one that was now keenest 
—were half-benumbed. The torpor seemed 
to be upon her nerves and brain and heart 
alike. She was certainly not happy, yet 
her unhappiness was not so poignant as it 
had been the evening before. 

She met her father and mother with a 
manner sufficiently cheerful and unembar- 
rassed, and seemed to take pleasure in showing 
them the sights. The day was mild and fine. 
Mr. Hanaford was especially interested in the 
big buildings, the elevated road, the rushing 
trains, the cars and’ the cabs, the hurrying 
automobiles, the pushing throngs of the streets. 
His wife found pleasure in the great retail 
stores, the marvels of the show-windows, the 
beauties of fine goods displayed. 

Both were simple and inexperienced, for 
they had lived all their lives in a little village. 
Neither had been in a great city more than 
three or four times. 

They were not hard to entertain. Mr. Hana- 
ford could have stood an hour on the long 
viaduct over the maze of railroad-tracks that 
enter Chicago from the south, to watch the 
trains weave in and out of the yards in unerring 
obedience to the will of the men in the switch- 
towers. He lingered long, despite the chill, 
on the windy roof of a ‘‘sky-scraper’’ where 
visitors were allowed to go, and looked over the 
miles of roofs in the smoky haze on the one 
hand and the beautiful, sparkling, ice-spangled 
waters of Lake Michigan on the other. Mrs. 
Hanaford gazed at samples of millinery in the 
tall windows with the air of one who but half- 
believes what she sees, or gave little gasps of 
surprise at the wonderful housekeeping appli- 
ances that did all kinds of work in response 


they ask their father and mother to 
come to town for a day’s visit, 





| 








trance from the sand-pits at Nombre de Dios 
and the quarries at Porto Bello. 

This part of the canal is not completed, 
but a channel more than fifteen feet deep at 
the shallowest part and one hundred feet wide 
at the narrowest point has been made, and 
dredges are constantly broadening and deep- 
ening it to the full width of five hundred 
feet and the full depth of forty-five feet. 
At the Pacific entrance, five miles of the 
canal are being used by vessels of all kinds. 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“O JACKI” CRIED THE GIRL, MISERABLY. 


Vacuum cleaners, electric flat-irons, water- 
heaters, toasters, astonished and delighted her. 

Had Julie’s mind been at ease, she would 
have enjoyed that day perhaps as much as any 
in all her life. As it was, she went about smi- 
ling and taking her part in the talk, choosing 
what sights to see, and guiding her charges 
through the unfamiliar ways in a sort of trance, 
as if she had actually been drugged by the 
half-cup of coffee that was all she had taken 
for breakfast. 

At noon Nan met them at a modest restau- 
rant, where they all had luncheon together. 
Nan was quite as lively as she had been the 
evening before. She apologized to Julie for 
exposing her finery, and she complimented her 
so highly on the ‘‘cleverness’’ she had shown 
in getting out of the difficulty that Julie felt 
comforted. 

Nan led them to art exhibitions and to rug 
sales, where they saw new wonders, and to a 
music store, where they heard machines repro- 
duce the voices of great singers. She showed 
them a children’s play-room in a great store, 
where the little people had free use of toys 
such as the elder Hanafords had never seen. 

When Mrs. Hanaford was tired at last, in 
spite of periods of rest that had been carefully 
provided, the four went home in the waning 
afternoon sunlight in an automobile which the 


to the mere pressing of an electric button. | generous Nan insisted on hiring. The spin 











through boulevard and wintry park was worth 
the cost, if measured by the pleasure of the 
visitors. 

Julie did not know what to expect for the 
evening. Her parents planned to leave for 
home the next morning, and she hoped to find 
Jack ready to provide some amusement for 
them after dinner. When Jack did not arrive 
at dinner-time, however, and no word came 
from him, she could only do her best to con- 
tinue her dissembling. She longed to take her 
mother aside and pour out the whole story to 
her, but she could not do that till she had seen 
Jack. 

Her father and mother were more tired than 
they had realized, and soon after dinner decided 
to go to bed without waiting to see their son. 

Left alone, for Nan had gone out for the 
evening, Julie sat in her room and waited for 
her brother to come home. She felt that there 
could be no sleep for her until she had seen 
him. Lighting her gas and then turning it 
low, she sat by her window, with the sash 


partly open, for the room was too warm. 


She knew Jack’s step, and listened for it. 
Bascom had not been at dinner, and she had 


‘not thought much about him—she cared very 


little what he did now. She had but one pur- 
pose: to ask Jack to consult his father and 
mother, and to abide by their decision as to the 
right and wrong of this case. Then she meant 
to make her own miserable little confession to 
them. It seemed to the girl that if she could 
but find peace and a clear conscience once 
more, no dream of sudden wealth or wish for 
more than the privilege to work and earn a 
modest salary could ever interest her again. 
She did not ery. Dry-eyed, she waited, listen- 
ing to the persistent hum of the city, and to the 
clearer noises in the house itself. She heard 
every footstep in the building, and recognized 
sounds which she was not aware that she had 
ever noticed before. She knew when old Mr. 
Babbitt came up-stairs, kicking his toes cau- 
tiously against the base-board at every step to 
make sure of his footing. She heard Miss 
Camberwell turn off the steam in her radiator. 
She heard the long-drawn hissing of water 
in.the pipes when some tap was opened and 
the ‘‘chug!’’ when it was abruptly shut off. 


“IT HEARD IT ALLI” 


But as time passed, her nervousness grew, till 
it became impossible for her to sit still. Anxi- 
ety on Jack’s own account began to rise in her 
mind, for it was quite unlike him to be so long 
absent without sending a message, and it surely 
must be a serious matter that could keep him 
away on the evening of his parents’ visit. 
When she had heard the clock in the hallway 
strike ten, then the half-hour and finally eleven, 
her suspense began to be more than she could 
endure in quiet. 

At last she went down into the lower part of 
the darkened house to wait for Jack’s coming. 
As the quarter-hours passed, until the hands of 
her small watch, looked at by the light of a 
match, neared twelve, she felt that she must 
escape from the house itself. She went to her 
room for hat and coat, muff and latch-key; 
then she passed quietly down and out into the 
street. Turning toward the elevated station, 
which was less than two blocks away, she 
started off, in the vague hope of meeting her 
brother. 

A vacant lot was at the end of the block 
nearest Mrs. Clay’s big boarding-house. Close 
to the corner, a clump of large willows stood 
at the edge of the pavement. An arc-light 
made the shadows of the huge trunks and 
boughs, leafless though they were, seem dense 
and black, even near at hand. Pausing near 
them, the girl waited in the cold stillness for 








the next train to pass the station, which she 

could see from that point. 

She did not have long to wait. A train 
arrived within a few moments, and soon there 
was the echoing beat of quick footsteps on the 
open station stairs and then out upon the pave- 
ment. Some one—a young man—emerged from 
the shadow of the structure and hurried toward 
her. 

It was not Jack! Even before he stepped 
under the white rays of the are-light Julie 
was sure of that. When she recognized Glen 
Bascom, it was with a sudden shrinking terror 
that made her ready to turn in wild flight. The 
friendly shadows of the willows, however, sug- 
gested a refuge, and instead of retreating, she 
slipped behind them. 

But as the young man, ignorant of her pres- 
ence, came abreast the trees behind which she 
stood, she abruptly forgot her own extraordi- 
nary situation; for at the street crossing she 
heard another rapid step, a running, bounding 
step. One glance served to convince her that 
the swift-coming, stalwart fellow was Jack. 

‘*Basecom!’’ he called, his voice loud in the 
stillness. ‘*‘Bascom, wait! I want to talk to 
you 19 

The young man by the willows turned 
instantly. His hands were in his coat pockets 
and he kept them there, while he answered, 
coldly, ‘‘I know you do, Hanaford. I saw 
you in the train—and before, at the theater. 
What are you following me for?’’ 

‘*To give you the beating you deserve, ’’ said 
Jack. 

His voice was not loud, but there was a 
fierceness in it and in the brief sentence that 
made Julie tremble. Bascom stood quite still. 

‘*Don’t do anything rash,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
might prove costly. Better be sure of your 
facts first.’’ 

‘*You are the cowardly sneak who has ruined 
my deal,’’ answered Jack, and took a threat- 
ening attitude. 

‘*T don’t know what you are talking about,’’ 
answered Bascom, evenly, although he moved 
away a trifle. 

‘*That is not true,’’ retorted Jack. 
up your hands!’’ 

‘*Tf you undertake to ‘beat’ me, as you say,’’ 
said Bascom, ‘‘you’ll have an opportu- 
nity to answer for it in the police court 
to-morrow. ’’ 

“T’ll pay my fine willingly,’’ Jack 
answered. ‘‘Put up your hands, I tell 
you!’? 

It was clear to Julie that her usually 
cool-headed brother was beside himself 
with rage. She was so frightened that she 
could not ery out. She feared that Jack’s 
powerful hands might do terrible harm 
under the urge of the mad anger that was 
upon him, but she was so weak with fear 
that she could only stand and wait. 

That Bascom was frightened also was 
now obvious, for he backed toward the 
trees, but he still spoke clearly. 5 

‘Tf you strike me, it will be while my 
hands are down,’’ he said. ‘‘You are 
making a mistake, and it will cost you 
more than it has cost you already. You’re 
a fool! Why don’t you take your chance 
to keep your good luck instead of throwing 
it away ?’’ 

Hanaford stopped. 

‘*Keep it! Don’t you suppose I know 
why you went to see David Mayhew to- 
day ?’’ 

**T have no idea that you know,’’ an- 
swered Bascom, with returning firmness as 
the expected blows were withheld. 

‘*Do you mean you did not go there to 
tell him all you know, because you found 
I wouldn’t pay you a red cent as a bribe 
to silence ?’’ 

‘*T went to pave the way, certainly,’”’ 
answered Bascom, his manner growing 
easy and assured. ‘‘Incidentally, I wanted 
to scare you. I seem to have succeeded in 

doing that; but you still have a chance—to 

bribe, as you say.’’ ? 

Evidently Jack was amazed. He stood still, 
his body relaxing its tension. His face was in 
the shadow, and Julie could not see its expres- 
sion distinctly. She knew practically the whole 
story now, however, and the change in his 
attitude caused her intense fright to pass. 

But Jack gathered himself again, less savage 
but quite as menacing. ‘‘Oh!’’ hesaid, slowly. 
‘*So you haven’t yet spoiled your game. You 
still stand to make a dollar, if I can be 
frightened into paying you.’’ 

‘Don’t deceive yourself, Hanaford,’’ said 
Bascom. ‘‘I’ll make a dollar—several of them 
—whether you pay or not. David Mayhew 
will pay to hear which of his employés is 
‘double-crossing’ iim, and where there’s a leak 
in his business that can be stopped.’’ 

Something suddenly seemed to grip Julie’s 
heart. In the slangy talk of their enemy, the 
meaning stood out so clear that it hurt. That 
the words also stung Jack was evident. 

‘*Double-crossing !’’ he repeated. Then he 
stopped an instant. Presently, however, he 
broke out again. ‘‘Look here,’ he said, 
‘*you’ve played a cowardly, underhanded game 
here on me from the beginning. You’re a 
common hold-up man, a thief, do you know it’ 
It hardly becomes you to point moral lessons 
to me. But there’s no double-crossing in this 
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deal, you may as well understand that. Per- 
haps some of the wind will come out of your 
sails if you realize that this transaction is 
square. ’’ 

Bascom laughed contemptuously. 

‘*What are you afraid of, then?’’ he asked. 
‘*Tf it’s on the square, what harm can it do you 
for Mayhew to know all about it?’’ 

‘*Because Mayhew won’t be on the square 
with me,’’ answered Jack, off his guard. 

Bascom’s laugh rasped out again. ‘*Oh!’’ 
he said. ‘‘That’s the way you cover yourself, 
is it? Well, bless your innocent heart! Hug 
your illusion if you like. Whitewash your 
little conscience. It seems you recognize the 
hold I have on you, at any rate. You and 
your fine sense of honor! A thief, am I? A 
common hold-up man! A _ sneak! Pretty 
names, aren’t they? I don’t mind them, 
though, from you, rest assured. My game, as 
you call it, is clean compared with yours. No 
double-cross? Why, you’ve got your hand in 
the pocket of a friend who has faith in you, 
and you’re taking his money from him while his 
back is turned and while he’s paying you to 
work in his interests. 

‘I’m ready, at least, to face the fellow I 
deal with. You talk to me of morality! I 
know you. If I hadn’t known your game was 
crooked and that you knew it, do you think 
I’d have tried mine on you? If you were ‘on 
the square,’ I wouldn’t have any hold on you. 
But I know you and your pretentious kind. 
You talk about honor, and scorn fellows like 
me who make a living by taking advantage 
of opportunities. But you squirm when you’re 
in danger of being shown up.’’ 

Hanaford still stood staring and listening. 
To Julie he seemed not to move. She looked 
for an answer from him, but none came. 
Presently Bascom turned away with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

‘*Humph!’’ he said. 
where I want you now. 


**T guess I’ve got you 
I’ll give you till 





to-morrow night to make up your mind what 
it’s worth to you to have me keep still. But 
I won’t take any paltry little hand-out now. 
It’s a full meal or no bread for me. If [ 
haven’t an answer by to-morrow night at eight 
o’clock, and a satisfactory one, I’ll find out 
what I can make out of Mayhew.’’ 

He started away, but with a guarded look 
over his shoulder. Jack made no move to 
follow him, however. Silent, apparently 
defeated, he stood motionless. Bascom’s step 
grew brisk. He passed the end of the vacant 
lot, then hurried to the entrance of the Clay 
house. A moment later he opened the door 
and closed it with a crisp slam that seemed to 
indicate that he was eminently satisfied with 
himself and with all the world. 

Then Hanaford moved, but it was not with 
any quick impulse to follow. With a long- 
drawn, gasping breath, as if in physical pain, 
he suddenly put his hands to his face, as if it 
had been he who had received a blow. From 
her place of concealment Julie stepped swiftly 
out and toward him. 

She knew what it was that hurt. Under 
the lash of their enemy’s tongue, her own 
spirit was writhing in an agony of conviction. 
She knew now the reason of all the misery, all 
the shame, all the disappearance of fine moral 
distinctions, all the loss of self-respect. She 
saw clearly what she had done and what she 
had failed to do. She was at fault as much as 
Jack. She had not helped him. She had been 
so dazzled by the promise of money that she 
had lost all clear sense of right and wrong. 
Now she knew that she looked dishonor in the 
face. 


** Jack !’? she whispered. 

He raised his white, unnatural face and 
recognized her. ‘‘Julie!’’ 

“OQ Jack!’’ cried the girl, miserably. ‘‘I 
heard it all!’? The next moment she was in 
his arms and crying on his shoulder. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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V. MOBBED IN A JAVANESE FOREST. 
Bi x you ever eat a bird’s-nest?’’ 


**Well, no,’’ I said. 

My stateroom mate laughed. ‘‘Oh, 
I have tasted them,’’ he replied. ‘‘There are 
people who consider them a great delicacy, you 
know. ‘The Chinese mandarins pay forty dol- 
lars a pound for them. Certain Englishmen, 
and Americans, too, who have lived a long 
time in the Orient, at Singapore, Canton or 
Hongkong, grow fond of them. It is the 
most easily digested food in the world. The 
bird has done about half the work for you.’’ 

**What kind of bird is it?’’ I asked. 

‘*A species of swallow that looks very much 
like our common barn-swallow. It builds its 
nest on the sides of the cliffs and also in caves, 
along the south coast of Java and in Borneo, 
Sumatra and other places. The nests are like 
dried jelly and almost pure white. The swal- 
low gathers the material for them from marine 
algee, like Irish moss, and then macerates it 
in its beak. The nests are cup-shaped, and 
about as large as your fist. When boiled they 
resemble tapioca. ’’ 

‘*Is the stuff really palatable?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, there are palates and palates, you 
know. I don’t care for it myself. It has 
rather too many birds’ feathers in it to suit 
me. But it is a fact that people do grow fond 
of it. There was old Captain Pliny Eastlake at 
San Francisco, who made a fortune trading to 
Saigon before the French got possession there. 
The old man had grown dyspeptic, and thought 
he couldn’t live without his bird’s-nest pud- 
ding every day. He had a notion that it was 
the only thing that kept him alive. All the 
same, he hated to spend so much good money 
on it, although he had a million or two in 
United States bonds. 

“The captain got it into his head that he 
could raise his own birds’ nests down the coast 
of California, where he owned an island, and 
he offered me five hundred dollars if I would 
get him fifty of those swallows’ eggs, and send 
them to him, packed in poppy-seed. He had 
made arrangements to hatch them in an incu- 
bator and rear the birds in a cave on the shore 
of his island. 

‘*His Chinese cook at San Francisco had told 
him that this could be done, if he got fertile 
eggs, fresh from the swallows’ nests, and that 
the birds thus reared would always return to 
the cave where they were hatched, and nest 
there, just as salmon return to the same river 
where the spawn hatches. He was going to 
take this Chinaman to the island with him, 
and they were to hatch the eggs and start a 
colony of those swallows there. 

‘*The poppy-seed was supposed, I think, to 
put the eggs to sleep, as it were, and so pre- 
serve them fresh during the voyage to San 
Francisco. That was the Chinese part of it. 
I don’t profess to know anything about it 
myself. All I had to do was to get the fifty 
newly laid eggs and send them to the captain 


**Did you?’’ 








in care of the purser of one of the Pacific 
steamships, who was a friend of his. 

‘*T was setting off for Korea at the time, and 
I stopped at Singapore, crossed down to Bata- 
via, in Java, and opened negotiations with a 
Dutch settler who had what they call a buiteel, 
or swallow farm, along the cliffs on the south 
coast of the island. Here for a distance of thirty 
miles or more the cliffs are held by Dutch colo- 
nists, who make good money exporting these 
swallows’ nests. They sell for very high prices ; 
some of the choicest bring twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a pound at Batavia. You can rob a 
pair of these birds of their nest twice in one 
year and they will immediately build again, 
but not three times. 

‘*The Dutch farmer with whom I traded— 
his name was Hoogstraaten—estimated that he 
had over a thousand pairs of swallows living 
on his part of the shore cliffs. To reach the 
nests it was sometimes necessary to lower a 
man down with rope tackle. For this cliff 
work Hoogstraaten employed natives; he was 
himself an immensely heavy man, who 
weighed over three hundred pounds. 

‘*The best nests, however, are in the caves, 
of which there are a great many along this 
coast, some of them extending back for as 
much as two hundred feet under the crags. 
The eggs are about the size of a sparrow’s egg, 
pale pink in color, and there are generally three 
in a nest. As soon as the young are hatched, 
the parent birds glue their legs to the nest with 
the same white jelly, to keep them from falling 
out, till they are able to fly, when they break 
loose of their own accord. 

‘*T spent a week with Mynheer Hoogstraaten, 
who was quite willing to aid me in getting the 
eggs. In fact, we collected all the eggs I wanted 
during a single morning’s ramble along the 
cliffs. ‘The poppy-seed for packing them I had 
brought down with me from Batavia. 

‘*A Dutchman and his vrauw, in whatever 
part of the world they settle, always take their 
comfortable home life with them—the cleanly 





and the loud pzans of stately worship. Now 
only a few old gray apes clamber about them. 
Even the names of their builders are forgotten. 
**T spent the entire forenoon there, and, oddly 
enough, found twenty or more swallows’ nests 
stuck beneath the overhang of the old walls. 
These nests, too, were fine, large white ones, 
and I cleaved off five or six pounds’ weight of 
them, which I meant to sell in Batavia. 
‘*Indeed, I remained there rather too long. 
The heat of the day had come on; and the 
midday sun in Java is not to be trifled with 
by one fresh from an ocean voyage. But I put 
green leaves in my cork helmet and started to 
walk back to mynheer’s. I chose what ap- 
peared to be a shorter route through a forest 
of lofty teak, camphor laurel and durian-trees, 
the tops of which rose a hundred feet overhead. 
‘“*The air of that vast old forest was like 
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for me. Hard, green lemons, big nuts and 
clubs, and now and then a bouncing spiked 
durian came raining down about my ears. I 
was being mobbed. To shoot would, as | 
knew, simply increase the animals’ wrath. 
I caught up my blouse and sped away as fast 
and as quietly as possible, in the hope of dis- 
tancing the arboreal crowd. 

‘*Vainest of notions! The monkey pack 
kept pace with me, swinging and hurtling 
through the treetops with wild, long jumps, 
leaps and vaults. The noise up there among 
the branches was like a hurricane sweeping the 
forest. 

‘*‘How many monkeys there were I have 
little idea, hundreds, I am sure. I caught only 
glimpses of them as I ran. They seemed to 
be of all sizes, but that may have been from 
difference of age. Some were black-faced, some 


that of an oven. Not a breath stirred. I | gray 


feared heat prostration. It seemed as if I 
could not breathe; and at last I threw myself 


down in the thickest shade I could see, pushed | 


back my helmet, 
there, actually gasping for. breath. 


loosened my belt and lay 
My birds’ 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


“FAST AS I RAN, THE PACK KEPT UP WITH ME.” 


nests I had tied up in one sleeve of my khaki 
blouse, along with eighteen or twenty of the 
eggs 

“As I lay there with my eyes shut, out- 
stretched and panting, a big ripe durian 
dropped close beside my head, and striking an 
upeurved tree root, split and spattered me with | 
its overripe contents. A bit actually entered | 
my mouth—delicious to the taste. But what | 
an odor those durians have—sulphurated hydro- 
gen, decayed eggs, and several other awful 
smell¢ combined ! 


repulsive to one’s nose, is a mystery. 
**T was about to rise and go, when I bethought 


myself of eating a few mouthfuls from the | 
shattered rind, for after one has begun eating | 


a durian, he wholly ceases to smell it; the 
taste is really delicious. 


‘*While thus regaling myself, there dropped 


another durian, and this one grazed the rim of | 


my helmet. I had not even looked up when 
the first one dropped. Ripe durians fall | 
naturally. Now I glanced up quickly. 
such close shots could hardly come by chance, 





How nature produced such | 
a combination, so grateful to the palate, yet so | 


| ‘The chattering and screeches were inces- 
sant, and all together made a volume of 
sound not easily described. It was vitupera- 
| tion, rage, hatred combined. ‘Kill him, kill 
him, kill him!’ seemed to be the burden of it. 

‘*Fast as I ran, the 
pack kept up with me, 
and yet found time to 
keep up a hail-storm of 
missiles, and with no 
bad aim. I was hit 
more than fifty times. 
Once a big nut-pod of 
some kind banged my 
helmet over my eyes. 
While struggling with 
that, another missile 
knocked me sprawling, 
but T got to my feet and 
ran on, for half a mile 
at least. I dared not 
stop to shoot, lest I 
should be surrounded 
and set upon at close 
quarters. 

‘*But very soon the 
pace and the great heat 
told on me. I had to 
stop for breath. Noting 
a huge teak, standing a 
little apart from the 
other trees, I ran to 
cover behind the trunk 
of it, and stood there 
for a moment, panting, 
bathed in perspiration. 
The full volume of the 
pursuing noise then 
burst on me. All mon- 
keydom was coming, 
outflanking me left and 
right ! 

‘“*The teak-tree had 
a circle of upbranching 
roots above ground. I[ 
had wild thoughts of diving down to shelter 
| beneath those roots. But as I stood there, an 
| old she leopard thrust up her head from the 
| dark cavity, and glared at me. I heard her 
tail lashing the roots. This was probably 
her lair. She may have had whelps there. 

For an instant I thought she would spring; 
but her ear then caught the sound of the chatter 
| and roar aloft. She rolled her eyes horribly, 
| and drew down out of sight. 
| ‘*Running on again, I veered off to the right, 
where the forest seemed to be less dense. Here 
immediately I got amidst high grass and rattans, 
| and came upon a drove of wild pigs, wallowing 
in muck. Three or four of the old boars half- 
rose on their hind legs, barked hoarsely at me 
and clashed their tusks. 

‘*Tacking again, I jumped and splashed 
| across a muddy bayou, and tore my way for fifty 
yards or so through tangled festoons of purple 
convolvulus. There I lost my blouse and my 
birds’ nests, which thus far I had kept hold of 
| instinetively, without even thinking what I 


Two | was carrying. 


‘*Finally I got out of the swamp of vines, 





domestic life and food of the Netherlands. I 
had such a good time with these new friends | 
that I stayed over Sunday with them. I had 
a great curiosity to see some of those vast | 
temples and palaces, the ruins of which are 
found in great numbers in the jungles and 
forests throughout Java. Beyond doubt this 
equatorial island was once the seat of a great 
empire; yet its history is now utterly lost. 
‘*Mynheer was too corpulent to go with me 
on‘any exploring trip, but he told me where 
certain of these old structures were. One of 
them was not more than three leagues distant, 
and early on the fifth morning I set off to visit it. 
‘*T found it after a devious ramble through 
dense forests, enormous walls of hewn stone 
blocks, broken pillars and fragments of massive 
statues now overgrown with tree roots and 
matted climbing vines. Once these great walls 
rang to the acclamations of victorious armies 





And yes, far up in the topmost foliage, I | on firmer ground, and noting that the forest 
caught a glimpse of the wrinkled visage of an | thinned ahead, ran on in that direction. The 
old black sinner of an ape, or a monkey, as | screeching din and fusillade behind had dimin- 
large as a ten-year-old boy. He it was, then, | ished, for the monkey pack kept to the tree- 
who had been making a target of me. A spiked | tops, and had now too far to jump from tree 
durian is a dangerous missile. | to tree. There was open country ahead. I 

***Aha!l’ I cried up to him. ‘Caught in the | pushed forward, although badly winded, and 
act!’ and drawing my revolver, I fired a shot | after a few hundred yards more, came to what 
without aim, for I wished to frighten him | seemed to be an old plantation, where there 
away, not hit him. | were a few deserted huts and acres on acres of 

‘*Fortune willed otherwise. Just as I fired | a kind of bright-yellow marigolds, all in vivid 
the old fellow thrust up one lean, long arm to| bloom. They were knee-high everywhere; 
grasp a branch a yard above his head. He | and immediately I discovered that the ground 
was sneaking through the treetop to get an-| underneath was swarming with a kind of small 
other durian. My bullet happened to hit his | coral-snake. 





hand as it closed on the branch. Such a sharp, | 
You could | my way here, among and over these wicked 


jingling screech as he let out! 
have heard it a mile; and he went, jumping, 


dancing, flying, like a fury through the tree- | 
| leading out to the sea, and half an hour later 


tops, uttering screech on screech. 


‘*For as much as a quarter of a mile I picked 


little reptiles, several of which jumped at my 
feet; but I finally struck into a native path, 


‘*Then a strange thing happened. From far got home to mynheer’s, minus my blouse and 


and near came answering cries in response, 
at first drowsy, as if surprised, then—as the 
old fellow’s screeches went on—sharper, louder. 
When I lay down I had not seen a monkey 
anywhere, and had no idea that the treetops 
held sucka population. Within five minutes 
the lofty leafy canopy was alive with those 
big black chaps, scores on scores of them. 

‘*There followed a bad quarter of an hour 





pretty nearly done up. 

“Tf I had not happened to veer out of the 
thick forest about as I did, I think that monkey 
pack would have made an end of me. Mynheer 
Hoogstraaten told me that night that three 
deserters from a war-ship on the south coast, 
who had taken to the woods, were so pelted 
and mauled by monkeys that they came back 
voluntarily and gave themselves up.’’ 
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THE MISSING MASTERPIECE. 
FACT AND COMMENT. 
HEN a certain kind of boy decides that 
there is ‘‘nothing ahead of him’’ in the 
office, there is usually something behind him 
—and not far behind, either. 


ORE than a hundred thousand stray cats 

and dogs were killed this summer by the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Doubtless many of them 
were pets which their owners abandoned when 
they went away for the summer. 


HAT game may not disappear from the 

Dominion, the Canadian government has 
lately set apart as a preserve the eastern slope 
of the Canadian Rocky Mountains for a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles north and south, 
and thirty to forty. miles east and west. 


powentre to figures gathered by the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, only sixty-four lives were lost this year 
in celebrating the Fourth. In 1903, the year 
in which agitation for a safe-and-sane celebra- 
tion began, there were eight hundred and sev- 
enty-two deaths. ne 


[x the entering class at Harvard this month 
is Lionel Harvard of London, the first of his 
name to enter the university since it was estab- 
lished, in 1636. John Harvard, the founder, 
left no descendants; this young man is de- 
scended from a cousin. He was prepared for 
college at the London school which John 
Harvard attended three hundred years ago. 


HE gun to destroy the air-ship is perfecting 

almost as fast as the air-ship itself. The 
Ordnance Bureau of the Navy Department 
has recently tested the latest gun to be devised. 
It shoots a one-pound bomb eighteen thousand 
feet into the air at an angle of eighty-five 
degrees. Meanwhile the Ordnance Bureau of 
the army has made a gun which has an effect- 
ive range of seven miles and which shoots a six- 
pound bomb. Either gun would bring down 
an air-ship at any height it is likely to attain. 


v= ability of a labor-union to improve 
the quality of the work done by its mem- 
bers is shown in the printing turned out by 
the graduates of the school of instruction of 
the International Typographical Union. The 
instruction was first offered in 1907. Since 
then nearly three thousand printers, of all 
ages, have taken the course. Not only have 
the wages of these students been voluntarily 
increased by their employers, but the art of 
printing has been lifted in the printer’s esti- 
mation from a mere trade to its proper place 
as a nobie art. — 


N 1898, when the Spanish-American War 

broke out, ten thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-nine men were sent into camp at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Although both the camp site and 
the water were good, there were two thousand 
six hundred and ninety-three cases of typhoid 
fever, of which two hundred and forty-eight 
were fatal. This year, among twelve thousand 
six hundred and fifty-nine men encamped in 
Texas for the manceuvers, there was only one 
case of typhoid, and that not fatal. Neither 
site nor water was any better than at Jackson- 
ville. The difference, due to preventive vacci- 
nation for typhoid, explains why the Secretary 
of War has ordered that every officer and man 
in the army shall be vaccinated. 
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THE MISSING MASTERPIECE. 


ORE than four hundred years ago Fran- 
cesco del Giocondo of Florence took as 
his third wife a woman of such beauty 

that the greatest painter of the time begged 
the privilege of painting her portrait. The 
picture of this woman that Leonardo da V inci 
painted between the years 1503 and 1506 has 
ever since remained one of the most fascinating 
and famous works of art in the world. That 
is, it has been fascinating to men; it has been 
as unpopular with women as the eynics say an 
exceptionally beautiful woman always is. 

The face of Mona Lisa—she is also known 
as La Gioconda, or La Joconde—wears an 
inscrutable smile, and the eyes have an expres- 
sion which, tradition says, they bore only 
when the lady was listening to the strains of 
sweet music. What thoughts were thus sum- 
moned, the wonderful, haunting face that 





Leonardo succeeded in preserving for us does 
not tell; the task of interpretation always chal- 
lenges, always baffles. 

In the opinion of critics, this picture is 
rivaled only by Raphael’s ‘*Sistine Madonna. ’’ 
Its disappearance from the gallery of the 
Louvre, in Paris, on August 2ist, made the 
French forget for a moment their dispute with 
Germany over Morocco, and think and talk of 
nothing else but their loss. They rightly regard 
it as a national calamity. 

* © 


THE UNWRITTEN EPITAPH. 


Let fond hearts say, “‘He cheered me oft!’’ 
Iask no other blessing! British Weekly. 
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AN IRON HAND IN EGYPT. 


HE recent appointment of Lord Kitchener 
as British agent and consul-general in 
Egypt shows the purpose of the British 

to govern Egypt with a firm hand. 
The English have tried to train the Egyp- 
tians in the art of self-government, but have 





not succeeded so well as they might. Never- | 
theless, they will continue their efforts. So | 
much was announced, a few months ago, by 
the British foreign secretary. In the mean- 
time, however, Egypt must be governed, and | 
somebody must govern it, not only for the sake 
of the Egyptians, but for the sake of Europe, 
and of its interests in northeastern A friea. 

On this point both Liberals and Conservatives 
agree; and they agree further that the British 
occupation must continue. In the course of 
a parliamentary debate last year the Con- 
servative leader, Mr. Balfour, speaking in 
defense of the Liberal ministry, asserted that, 
in all the thousands of years of their history, 
the Eastern races have not developed any form 
of self-government, but have lived continuously 
under despotisms. Without blinking the issue, 
he declared that for the present, at any rate, 
the British must be the despotic rulers of 





Lord Kitchener, under the title of British 
agent, is the new despot, instructed to encourage 
all efforts by the natives to understand modern 
governmental processes, but at the same time 
to preserve order and protect life and property. 
He is to combine the duties of a teacher of an 
infant class in government with those of a 
Roman proconsul. . 

Egypt, indeed all Africa, knows what kind 
of a man Kitchener is. The greater part 
of his military life was spent in Egypt; 
before he left he was commander-in-chief of 
the Egyptian army, with a record for accom- 
plishment seldom equaled. For his achieve- 
ments he was made a baron, and received 
a parliamentary grant of thirty thousand 
pounds. From Egypt he went to South Africa, 
during the Boer War. For making peace there, 
he was raised to the rank of viscount, and 
given an additional grant of fifty thousand 
pounds, to enable him to support the title. 

Those fomenters of disorder in Egypt who, 
calling themselves nationalists, demand the 
expulsion of the British, will doubtless be more 
circumspect in the future, for they know with 
what thoroughness Kitchener can crush insur- 
rection if once he sets about it. 


bg * @¢ 


THE “YARNS” OF THE YEAR. 
the ‘‘silly season,’’ as that portion ‘of the 
[re which extends from the first hot weather 
almost to the coming of frost is termed, 
there is always an abundance of ‘‘yarns.’’ The 
summer lack of legitimate news seems to spur 
the journalistic imagination. At least, it is pos- 
sible in no other way to account for the ‘‘tall’’ 
stories that come into being between May and 
October. 

The end of summer is the time to examine 
this harvest of the imagination. Surveying 
the whole field, the connoisseur finds himself 
in a dilemma. Out of the ruck of mediocre 
tales two emerge,—twin peaks, a very Ossa 
and a Pelion of fantastic invention, —between 
which he cannot choose. Both have the ele- 
ments of the perfect silly season story— 
universal appeal, engaging plausibility, utter 
preposterousness. But not to prolong the sus- 
pense, here stand both tales in the form—minus 
the names—in which they originally appeared. 
The first concerns a rabbit: 

‘*In a practise game to-day, at X, a rabbit 
jumped out of a clump of grass and started 
across the diamond. A, who was endeavor- 
ing to catch a ball thrown in from the outfield, 
did not see the rabbit, but before the ball 
arrived, the little beast jumped into his hands. 
Thinking he had the ball, A threw the rabbit 
to the second-baseman to catch a runner. The 
baseman ‘ducked’ and the rabbit made its 
escape. ’” 

But no mere rabbit can steal a march on 
that intimate of mankind—the hen. Listen to 
what one of this feathered family has accom- 
plished in the way of comradeship: 

“The white Leghorn hen owned by B, 
which was said recently to have helped him 
build a chicken-coop by holding the nails in its 
beak, after he had smashed his finger, is 
alleged now to have learned a new trick. 

“Tt is said that when B gets home, after 
his day’s work, and sits in his easy chair on 





the porch, the hen goes into the house, gets his 


bag of tobacco and pipe and brings them to 
him. Then, when B has filled his pipe, it 
is added, he puts a match in the hen’s beak, 
and she scratches it across the floor, and then 
he lights his pipe.’’ 

It surely is not easy to say which of these 
two chronicles will catch the fancy of most read- 
ers. Some will enjoy the background of the 
ball game. Others will like the perfect esthetic 
note struck in the tale of the gifted and altru- 
istic hen. But both tales should long stand as 
model results of that seasonable ailment—the 
craving to draw the long bow—which is now 
supposed to be over for the year. 


* ¢ 


ADVICE FOR WINTER. 


Seek not by useless effort.to revive 
The summer-time, when roses were alive. 
George Macdonald. 


* ©¢ 


TIRED GIRLS. 

ONE suffer so much from unguided and 
unintelligent muscular exercise as young 
girls. What is here meant is not merely 

the overlong game of tennis, the swim prolonged 
to exhaustion, the two-step instead of the 
pillow; but also that more tragic muscular over- 
work suffered by those who must take up the 
fight for life too early and press it too hard; 
the unfortunate girls who, although they are 


‘to grow for years to come, must bend al) day 


over a sewing-machine, or toil in a factory or 
a laundry. 

Ruskin has said, ‘‘It is a shame to any 
nation to make its young girls weary.’’ 

This maxim,. which the Child’s Welfare 
Exhibit in Chicago has taken as a heading for 
one of its pictorial sermons, is one that no 
individual, no family and no race can afford 
to ignore. If young, growing girls are prema- 
turely exhausted in the service of economic 
conditions, then there is something wrong 
with the conditions, for these girls, who are to 
be the mothers of the next generation, should 
be strong. 

The sword of retribution is two-edged. Here, 
as everywhere, that which injures the indi- 
vidual injures the race. Anything that tends to 
exhaustion during the age of growth may retard 
development, produce ili health and shorten 
life. If the overplay of the well-to-do is less 
disastrous than the overwork of the poor, it is 
simply because so much of the play takes place 
in the open air and in happy circumstances, 
and also because its frequent changes mean 
rest, since they call a different set of muscles 
into activity. This relief is denied to the aver- 
age toiler for bread, who must monotonously 
perform the same motions and call upon the 
same group of weary muscles day after day. 

It is the duty of every individual to do what 
he can to hasten the day when the young girls 
of the working classes may be insured time to 
live and breathe and finish their growth before 
they take up the burden of life. 


* 


AN UNUSUAL STORY. 


TO the wild, picturesque Indian life of the 
West, in the late seventies, came a fifteen- 
year-old white boy named James W. Schultz. 

In the hope of improving his health, le got 
permission to join the great summer buffalo- 
hunt of the Blackfeet. It proved to be the 
beginning of a remarkable life experience. The 
boy remained not for that summer only, but 
for twenty-five years. The tribe became his 
world. From it he chose a wife, and with it 
he shared every experience of hunting-trail 
and war-path, council-fire and lodge, at a time 
when the country was teeming with game, and 
all the old tribal customs and primitive tools, 
weapons and devices were still in use. 

On September 28th The Companion will 
begin the printing of a serial story by Mr. 
Schultz, entitled ‘‘An Indian Winter.’’ It 
might almost be called ‘‘An Indian Crusoe,’’ 
for it relates the experience of a young Black- 
foot and his friend,—a white youth,—when 
snow-bound for the winter in a valley of the 
Rockies as remote and wild as Crusoe’s island. 

Stripped by a war party of food, weapons 
and clothing, and left unarmed and naked to 
meet the rigors of a northern winter, the white 
boy would have perished; but the young In- 
dian, with his inherited tribal knowledge, 
fashioned weapons and tools from the materials 
at hand, made fire, converted skins into cloth- 
ing and game into food. 

The story not only fascinates; it shows the 
Indian in a new—and true—light, not as a cruel, 
unintelligent brute, but as wise, kindly, honest, 
full of self-reliance, self-restraint and character. 

It will not be many. years before the printing 
of such a tale by any publication will be im- 
possible, for there will be no one living with 
the experience out of which alone such stories 
grow. The Companion believes that its read- 
ers will share its own feeling that the appear- 
ance of ‘‘An Indian Winter’’ is a literary event 
of unusual! interest. 

* © 


THE DIVIDED CONGRESS. 
HE present Congress, the first session of 
which ended in August, is not controlled 
by either political party. Responsibility 
for its acts must, therefore, be shared by both 
parties, unless, indeed, the regular Republicans 





should repudiate the insurgents for their support 
of Democratic measures, ° 

The effective legislation at the present ses- 
sion of this divided Congress is confined to the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, and to a 
corrupt practises act intended to prevent fraud 
in the election of Senators and Representatives. 

To the various changes in the tariff that 
were agreed to by the House and Senate the 
President, who is part of the lawmaking power, 
refused to consent. He himself proposes to 
recommend such modification in the rates as 
may seem justified, from the point of view of 
the protectionist, as soon as accurate informa- 
tion on which to base it is supplied by the 
tariff commission. Thus the subject rests, a 
matter for private thought and public debate, 
until Congress once more convenes. 


* ¢ 


MENTAL TREATMENT. 


RS. Robert Edmunds was famed far and wide 

as the cleverest woman in Pleasant Ridge. 

Mr. Robert Edmunds was a young architect, work- 

ing hard to win a place for himself in the city, and 

Mrs. Robert, who was devoted heart and soul to 

his interests, had formed a great ambition: she 

wished to make his home as attractive as possible, 
with the least possible expenditure. 

To this end, she made herself a most skilful 
“Jack of all trades.” She stained the floors, enam- 
eled her furniture, uphoistered her chairs, stained 
her bookcases, restored their three pieces of old 
mahogany, stenciled her curtains, painted her 
best china and embroidered her centerpieces. 

Mrs. Edmunds was always so buoyantly well, 
with it all, that when one day it was said that she 
had gone to the city “for treatment” everybody 
was greatly shocked. Everybody was also very 
curious, but there was no way of getting any accu- 
rate information, for Mr. Edmunds, of course, had 
gone to the city with her. At the end of the week, 
however, she returned. The next day she had 
thirteen callers. 

“I did go for treatment,” she assured them— 
“mental.” 

“Mental!” they exclaimed. 

Mrs. Edmunds nodded, with dancing eyes. 

“Yes, mental. You see, I was getting so tired of 
everlastingly doing things myself that I fairly 
loathed the sight of a paint-brush. I wanted to 
sit in a chair that I hadn’t upholstered and wear a 
hat that I hadn’t trimmed. And then suddenly 
my wish came true! Uncle George sent me a 
hundred dollars! So Rob and I went in town to 
the Imperial Hotel, and I didn’t see a home-made 
thing and didn’t lift my finger to work for five 
days.” 

“Well?” her listeners questioned, breathlessly. 

“My dears, it was completely successful. By 
the end of the third day I was simply bored to 
death. I stayed two more to impress the lesson 
so I should never forget it. I wanted the cure to 
be permanent. Last night I could hardly sleep 
for thinking of all the things that I wanted to do 
in the morning. I did one of them—I oiled all the 
library woodwork.” 

She drew a long sigh of content. 
happiest morning of my life.” 


“It was the 


* ¢ 


MISS HARRIET’S MANAGEMENT. 


HE morning after Miss Harriet Lane’s arrival 

in Warrenton, she got hold of the work-basket, 

and settled herself for the double pleasure of a 

day of mending and a long talk with her favorite 

niece, whom she had not visited before in her new 
home. 

“Now, Ellen,” she announced, “you might as 
well out with it first as last. What’s the matter 
with Warrenton?” 

Over Ellen’s face flitted an expression half of 
dismay, half of relief. 

“I might have known that I couldn’t keep any- 
thing from you,” she said, “and I had thought | 
was succeeding so beautifully! Aunt Harriet, I’m 
ashamed to tell you—it seems such a little thing. 
It’s just a neighbor who insists upon coming up!” 

“Coming up!” Miss Harriet repeated. 

“Yes, coming up-stairs, unannounced, any time 
of the day. I can’t keep the door locked because 
of the children. And the things she has caughit 
me in! She has ‘come up’ when I was cleaning 
closets and the hall was full of old shoes; she has 
come up when 1 was mending things that I was 
trying to make hang together till the first of the 
month; she has come up when I was making over 
my last year’s hat, so that I hoped nobody would 
recognize it—oh, I can’t tell you! I’m perfectly 
ashamed of myself, but I’ve jumped so often to 
hide things when I thought I heard her step 01 
the stairs that I have actually grown nervous.” 

Miss Harriet put down her mending. 

“Ellen,” she declared, “that’s plain tyranns 
It could have been stopped at first if it wasn’t fu: 
your foolishness about hurting people’s feeling: 
Now you stop worrying this minute. I'll manag: 
this affair, and I won’t hurt feelings, either. Peop!: 
will like you a great deal more if you take a fir 
stand, and don’t let yourself be run over.” 

Ellen drew a long sigh of relief. 

“O Aunt Harriet, if you only would!” she crie: 

Miss Harriet did, very promptly. At the firs 
opportunity she had a confidential talk with th: 
friendly neighbor. She told her that she foun 
her niece tired out, and was making her rest ever) 
morning. 

The neighbor was very sweet and sympathetic 
She had been worried over Mrs. Elson herself 
and was so glad that Miss Lane had come to tak« 
care of her. 

The next day the aunt and the niece settled 
down for a happy, uninterrupted morning. 

“It’s the first time in seven months that I'v: 
drawn a free breath in the morning!” Ellen de- 
clared. ‘You don’t know the joy —”’ 

She was interrupted by a voice on the stairs—i 
voice softened to a whisper, but still unmistakable 

“I don’t want to disturb your niece, Miss Lane 
but while she was resting, I thought I’d just come 
up a moment —” 





























ur Gift to Germany.—aA statue of Gen. 
Baron von Steuben, presented to Germany 
by America, was unveiled in Berlin by the 
German Emperor on September 2d. Repre- 
sentative Richard Bartholdt of Missouri made 
the presentation speech on 


CLINEOINST PHOTOGRAPH 


behalf of America. In 
responding, the Emperor 
said that Germany was 
glad to have the image of 
the man ‘‘who, with inspir- 
ing self-sacrifice, devoted 
his energies to the cause 
of the American people.’’ 
The statue is a copy of the 
one set up opposite the 
White House in Washing- 
4 ton last December. It is of 
} bronze, and stands 12 feet 
= high. ° 


he Standard Oil 
Company of New 
Jersey, in obedience to 
STEUBEN STATUE the decree of the Supreme 
Court, began, on September ist, to distribute 
among its stockholders the shares of the 33 
subsidiary corporations making up the oil 
trust. The distribution will not be completed 
till about December 1st. 
& 


orocco.— The French ambassador to 
Berlin has informed the German foreign 
secretary that the dispute over Morocco can be 
settled if Germany will recognize the political 
supremacy of France in Moroceo in return for 
the surrender to Germany of certain territory 
in the French Congo. Although the possibility 
of the dispute leading to war was denied, a 
French fleet of 18 battle-ships and a large 
number of smaller vessels was reviewed by 
President Fallieres at Toulon, September 4th. 
At Kiel, the next day, the Kaiser reviewed a 
German fleet of nearly 100 fighting ships, and 
at once put to sea in the flag-ship with them 
for secret manceuvers. 
& 


olera.—More than 30,000 deaths from 
cholera have occurred in Italy since the 
beginning of the year, and several interna- 
tional congresses that were to have been held 
there have been abandoned on account of the 
unsanitary condition of the country. 
® 


urkish Women in Politics. — The 

Turkish Sultan received a deputation of 
women on September 2d, who petitioned him 
for a redress of the grievances of their sex. 
He promised to do what he could to improve 
their lot. Turkish women have been rapidly 
emerging from their retirement, especially 
since the revolution, in which indeed they 
played an active part. 

& 


he Battle-Ship ‘“ Utah,”’ which was 
turned over to the government by the build- 
ers, the New York Ship Building Company, 
COPYRIGHT, NW. L. STESSENS on August 30th, was 
1 placed in commission 
at the Philadelphia 
navy-yard, on August 
3ist, with Capt. W. 
S. Benson in com- 
mand. As soon as 
its supplies were put 
on board it joined 
the Atlantic fleet. 
The ship is the fifth 
of the all-big-gun 
type to be launched. 
It is 521% feet long, over all, and has a dis- 
placement of 21,825 tons. It developed 21.63 
knots on the speed test. The main armament 
consists of 10 12-inch guns mounted in five 
turrets. ® 


ecent Deaths.— Roger Quarles Mills, for- 

merly United States Senator from Texas, 
died on September 2d, aged 79 years. He served 
in the House of Representatives from 1873 to 
1892, when he was appointed to an unexpired 
term in the Senate. He was elected to the full 
term in 1893. In the 50th Congress, when the 
Democrats controlled the House, he was chair- 
man of the ways and means committee, and 
gave his name to the tariff revision bill, pre- 
pared by the committee, on which the presi- 
dential campaign of 1888 was fought. Senator 
Mills was admitted to the bar by a special act 
of the Texas Legislature when he was only 20 
years old. He served in the Confederate 
army, and rose to the rank of colonel. — 
James Bailey Richardson, Associate Justice of 
the Massachusetts Superior Court since 1892, 
died on August 30th, aged 78 years. He wasa 
trustee of Dartmouth College for 13 years. 
The Richardson dormitory was named for 
him. ——Brig.-Gen. Benjamin H. Grierson, U. 
S. A., retired, who was made a major-general 
of volunteers for gallant and meritorious serv- 
lees in the Civil War, died August 3ist, aged 
85 years. 
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he Unwise Owl.—On the evening of 
February 8th last, a great horned owl 
alighted on one of a pair of conductors carrying 
an electric current of 20,000 volts in the neigh- 
borhood of Montreux, Switzerland. He knew 
nothing of what was passing under his feet, 
and would have been safe if he had not idly 
stretched out one of his huge wings, more than 
two and a half feet long, until it touched the 
other conductor. Instantly, over all the region 
supplied with electricity by this line, people 
found themselves plunged in darkness. When 
the cause of the short circuit was investigated, 
the body of the big bird was found with the 


head burning on one wire and the wing on | 


the other. ® 


till in the Stone Age.—Dr. Walter E. 

Roth points out that in northern Australia 
there are to-day many communities of primitive 
people wearing no clothes, unable to count 
beyond three, and still making and using the 
implements and weapons of the stone age. 
Doctor Roth has seen these people making 
their stone implements. They manufacture 
“‘celts,’’ scrapers, knives, saws, hand-picks, 
gouges, pounders, hammers and grinders from 
stone. They also use shells and teeth for scra- 
pers and drills, and‘bone for awls and stilettos. 
He does not share the opinion that these 
people, and other savages, are stupid because 
they express no surprise at the miracles per- 
formed in their presence by white men. Once, 
when he had struck lucifer-matches before the 
Australian savages, and they showed no aston- 
ishment, he asked his interpreter what they 
thought of it. ‘‘He say,’’.replied the inter- 
preter, ‘‘what for no give it him? You fool 
throw it away.’’ e 


ee cane Springs.—A French engineer, 
Francois Ernoult, has invented a spring 
formed of a coiled-steel tube, which in his 
opinion. has certain advantages over springs 
made of solid metal. It is well 
known that a tube is much stronger 
and more rigid than a bar of the 
same material of equal weight, from 


which it might be assumed that a’ 


tube would not form a flexible spring. 
But Monsieur Ernoult’s experiments 
at the Laboratory of Arts et Métiers 
have proved that a tube is more 
flexible than a bar of the same exterior dimen- 
sions. It will be observed that the two prin- 
ciples are not in conflict. Owing to its smaller 
mass, and consequently smaller inertia, the 
tubular spring responds more quickly, and 
should, for that reason, be specially useful for 
many purposes, particularly in aviation. 
& 
he Carat.—The number of persons inter- 
ested in the measure of weight called the 
carat is generally limited by the number who 
are able, or are disposed, to possess precious 
stones of great value. Of course it is of the 
utmost importance to jewelers, and, inasmuch 
as slight differences have hitherto existed in 
the estimation of this delicate weight, an effort 
is making, particularly under the initiative 
of Belgium, to bring about the adoption of an 
international standard carat. The weight pro- 
posed is 200 milligrams. It has been customary 
in English-speaking countries to reckon a carat 
as equal to 3.2 grains. The uncertainty of the 
original measure is indicated by the derivation 
of the word from the Greek word for the fruit 
of the carob. ° 


iy the Coast subsiding?—It is not an 
exciting question for the present generation, 
surely, but it has a deep interest for the geol- 
ogist, who looks at the earth’s history from a 
point of view commanding a vast expanse of 
time. It has long been held that the Atlantic 
coast has undergone, and is still undergoing, a 
slow subsidence, leading to a gradual inva- 
sion of the ocean. Recently this hypothesis 
has been strongly contested, and it has been 
pointed out that some of the supposed evidences 
of subsidence may be accounted for by the 
action of the tides. Col. Thomas L. Casey 
returns to the older view, and maintains that 
the proof of subsidence is ‘‘as plain as though 
written in bold characters for us to read.”’ 
The subsidence, he admits, has been very slow, 
possibly not more than six inches in a century, 
but that it is real, he thinks, admits of no 


doubt. 
N™ Kind of Sand-Box.—The Lambert 
sand-box, recently adopted on some of the 
French railroads, is based upon the fact that 
sand retains its flowing power if accompanied 
by water. In previous experiments to improve 
the sand-box by blowing steam through it, it 
has been found that the sand tends to collect 
in masses, which stop the passage. In the 
Lambert apparatus, water, under pressure, is 
forced through with the sand, and thus a 
moist, but perfectly fluent and sufficiently 
adhesive, deposit is thrown upon the rails in 
front of the driving-wheels. Even clayey 
sands can thus be effectively employed. 


& 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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es 
(>? Latest Model. 
THE PRINCESS GRAND 


| P 
| Shown above, is our newest and most 


popular small grand. Its rare purity 

and remarkable volume of tone and ex- 

treme refinement of design and finish, 
explain its pre€minence among the 
world’s finest small grands. 


| IVERS & POND 
| PIANOS 


offer all that is newest and best. Con- 
structed in an atmosphere of progress, 
they combine the painstaking care of 
old-time Boston piano-building with the 
most advanced scientific methods of to- 
day. Nearly 400 leading educational 
institutions and 50,000 homes use the 
Ivers & Pond. A new catalogue show- 
ing the ‘tasteful designs for 1911-1912, 
now being shipped, mailed on request. 

Wherever in the United States 
How to Buy. no dealer sells them we ship 
Ivers & Pond Pianos ‘on approval." Should 
the piano fail to please it returns at our expense 
for both railroad freights. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. Attractive Easy Payment 
plans wherever you may live. 





m. wl Out and Send This ¢ Coupon to to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 























Which Do You Serve, Madam? 





fe a 


baked beans. 


are crisped by 
half-baked. 
The rest of the 


mushy mass. 


enough heat. 


home beans. 


toes. 
through. 


indigestible. 


likes. 
One cost you 


Three sizes: 
per 





Van Camp’s 











These are actual photographs. 

The one on the right is a verti- 
cal section from a dish of home- 
The other from a 
can of Van Camp's. 

In the home dish the top beans 


ruined. The layer below isn’t even 
It hardly gets more 
than 100 degrees. 


during the baking, are merely a 


These are the beans that ferment 
and form gas—the beans you call 
heavy food. They are hard to 
digest—some cannot digest—be- 
cause they don’t get even nett 


Van Camp's beans are nut-like, 
mealy and whole. 
crisped, none broken. 
baked five times as well as the 
They are baked for 
hours at 245 degrees. 
baking is done in steam ovens. 

These beans are easy to digest. 

And with them is baked a tomato 
sauce made of whole, ripe toma- 
The zest goes through and 


Here is Nature's choicest food— 
84 per cent nutriment. 
way it is rnined—made soggy and 
In the other way it 
becomes a dish which everybody 


soaking, boiling and baking. The 
other is served in a minute. 

There are a million housewives 
serving Van Camp’s. 
induce you to join them? You'll 
never go back to home baking 
after you try one can. 
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* The National Dish’’ 
10, 15 and 20 cents 


Van Camp Packing Company 


the dry heat and 


beans, which boil 


None are 
They are 


But the 


In one 


sixteen hours of 


Can't we 


can 





Home-Baked 
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HE PHANTOM FLEET 





LL shimmering in the morning’s glow, 
Strange ships appear off Cuba’s shore 
And linger in a brooding wind— 

Such craft no living men have seen before; 

As if from cerituries long ago 

Brave voyagers came to seek once more 

The way to Ind. 


Their royal colors catch the light, 
Till tropic showers dim the day, 

And wrapped in billowy mists of white, 
They drift as phantoms gray. 


Perchance Magellan haunts the blue, 
Or Cortez seeks for conquests new, 

And wraiths pursue the fabled way 
To India and old Bombay. 





Those were the bravest days of time 

When frail ships dared the chartless seas— 
Bright pictures of romance and rime, 

King’s pennants in the breeze. 


The “Pass to India,” unknown, 
Bewildering led, now here, now there, 
And “Seven Golden Cities” shone, 
But magic of the air. 


A hundred years of fearless quest 
From Palos to the Golden Gate ; 

They saw the long shores of the West, 
But not the Sunset Strait. 


They gained Columbia’s wide land— 
The shores the earnest Pilgrim trod, 
Where Washington gave high command, 
And Lincoln spoke with God. 
And now earth men with heaven conspire ; 
The mountain from its place have hurled, 
And slain the dragon in the mire, 
To give a pathway to the world. 


Wide Panama’s rock wall cut through, 
They flow as one, the oceans vast; 
The world awakes, the dream is true 
That moved the splendid past. 
The phantom ships no longer wait, 
The fleet of dreams salutes the breeze ; 
All sails are set to ride the strait 
That joins the mighty seas. 
The trade-wind answers far, and now 
The admiral’s bark comes sailing fast, 
Columbus, Balboa, at the prow; 
The way appears at last! 

The phantom ships float.wavering, free, 
From arctic’s white and silent spell, 
From vales of wrecks beneath the sea— 

Quaint bark and caravel. 
All shadowless on waves of glass, 
They skirt old island shores again ; 
Enveiled in silv’ry showers, they pass 
To pearly Darien. 
Where signal-lights gleam from the tower 
They gather in the harbor foam; 
As wide-winged birds at day’s last hour 
With one accord sweep home. 


With flut’ring flags of many lands, 
With lifted cross, or low mass said, 

With laden spoils, or golden sands, 
Armadas of the dead. 

As banking clouds the heavens compel, 
They pass unbarred from sea to sea— 

Quaint bark and galley, caravel, 
Through lock and lake made free. 


“The quest is done, let flags be furled!” 
(Voices pulsing in the air.) 
“Oh, not in vain we scaled the world, 
Deo gratias, haste to prayer.” 
And anchored in the sunset’s gold, 
The ships are ranked in proud array, 
As in the gorgeous pomp of old 
They dedicate the way. 
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AS A MAN THINKETH. 
“TF IL were a physical di- 
| rector,’’ said the lecturer, 
in his informal talk to the 
young men under the trees at 
the summer school, ‘‘one of 
the things I should undertake 
to teach you would be how to 
put a drunken man out of a 
room. 

“Did you ever try to put 
any one through a door when 
he didn’t want to go? Even a small boy will 
seem to have as many tentacles as a cuttlefish, 
and to be able to fasten them to so many unex- 
pected corners that it will be very difficult even 
for a person much stronger than he is to manage 
him. And with a drunken man as strong as 
yourself, the task is even more difficult; and 
some of you young men will be holding meet- 
ings in rough communities, where it may be 
worth while to know how to preserve order. 

‘*There is a way to do it. You can catch 
the arm that strikes at you, and by a little 
skilful turn, hold a man much stronger than 
yourself completely at your mercy, unless he 
happens to know the same turn. But this is 
not my department, and I leave it to others to 
show you how it may be done. 

**Mine is a similar problem in another 
sphere of conduct. I want to teach you how 








to do the same thing with an evil thought. We 
are too ready to assume that we must think 
whatever thoughts come into our minds. That 
is not necessary. You can grapple an evil 
thought on the very threshold of the mind, and 
strangle it there. Whether it be a thought of 
hatred, revenge or impurity, you need not 
admit it unless you choose to do so. Brooding 
is not wholesome. Weakly to push back ideas 
which you are never quite able to banish is the 
mark of a feeble will. 

‘‘Nor are you to conquer by merely thinking 
that you will not think certain things. The 
very action of defining what you are not to 
think is an invitation to think it. No, that is 
not the best way. When an evil thought sug- 
gests itself to you, urge your will to a mighty 
effort. Take hold of a great, beautiful truth, 
and cling to it with all your might. Cry out 
in your heart, ‘God help me!’ Shout it aloud, 
if necessary; but whether you speak aloud or 
not, bring the whole of your will into action, 
and link it to the divine will, and grapple that 
evil thought with heroic resolution. 

“This is not a mere theory. Do just as I 
say, and you will find that the plan works. 
You can do more than shut out the evil 
thought; you can strangle it. And when you 
have done so, you will walk on with a joyful 
feeling of triumph. 

‘*The habit of conquering will grow upon 
you. You will be able to shut out the things 
you do not want to think about. Your physical 
health will grow with your health of soul. 
You will go far toward conquering insomnia. 
Your sound mind will tend to fit to itself a 
sound body. 

‘**As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ 
His strength is as the strength of ten, because 
his heart is pure. And purity of heart is 
easier to attain than some of us suppose. 

‘*Try the method that I suggest. It is simple, 
logical and effective. You need not be the 
victim of your imagination. , You may be the 
monarch of your own mind, the sovereign of 
your soul. And he that hath learned this 
God-like power of self-mastery is greater than 
he that taketh a city. ’’ 
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HOW NOME WAS NAMED. 


T last the mystery which has always hung over 
A the source and meaning of the word Nome, 
the name of the cape and the city in Alaska, 
has been solved. A drafting clerk in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey office has confessed that he 
—quite unintentionally—enriched geography with 
this musical monosyllable. “No one,” he says, 
“was more surprised than I when I saw the name 
on the map. It happened in this way: 


*‘When the rush to Alaska took place on the 
discovery of rich gold deposits on the Klondike in 
the early nineties, the government found it neces- 
cary to e more complete maps of that then 
little-known country. urveying - parties were 
rushed to the field, and as fast as their notes and 
pee were sent back to Washington, they were 

irned over to this office to make the official maps. 
There were many parties in the field, and the 
maps were being continually called for by the 
gold-seekers. ence for some months our office 
was rushed night and day. 

“Now it fell to my lot to draft a map of the 
Alaskan coast that runs southeast from Berin 
Strait. This map was to be made from the fiel 
notes and plots sent by the surveying-party in that 
district. Such notes and plots always contain the 
names of prominent mountains, capes, inlets and 

e e 

“In making the tracing of the coast down from 
Bering Strait, I came across a headland for which 
neither notes nor plots furnished aname. Accord- 
ingly, I made a pencil note at the point, puttin 
the word ‘name?’ with an_ interrogation-poin 
after it, thinking that the chief, when he edited 
the map, would put in the name, if it had one, or 
would think up one if it. hadn’t. In the hurry of 
the work, and due also to the fact, I presume 
that I had written the letter ‘a’ in the word ‘name 
very much like ‘o,’ the matter was passed by the 
- sers, and my map sent to the engravers in that 
shape. 

“A few weeks afterward I was astonished, on 
looking over a stack of maps just engraved from 
my original, to see this particular headland desig 
nated thereon as ‘Cape Nome.’ When, short! y 
afterward, gold was discovered in the vicinity an 
a camp established there, the town took the name 
of the cape, and is called ‘Nome’ to this day.” 

So there is something in a name, after all, es 
— when one of the letters is written indis- 

netly. 
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EVERY-DAY FORESTRY. 


NIMATED by love for the beautiful oaks of 
A England, Mr. Charles Hurst started from 
Manchester on a famous planting walk 
which he has commemorated most charmingly in 
his recent volume, entitled “The Book of the Eng- 
lish Oak.” Not content with planning to leave a 
track in the form of a noble line of gaks of his own 
planting scattered along a portion of his path 
through Lancashire, Mr. Hurst, with considerable 
cunning, enlisted four tramps in the cause, with 
such success that the lazy fellows planted fifty 
acorns in an hour. 


The miracle began with the request for a penny 
by a beggar who admitted that he was a snow- 
shoveler in summer and a haymaker in winter, 
and that his three friends were in the same occu- 
pations. 

“Now look here,” said Mr. Hurst, “‘I can find 
you all a grand job with better pay than you ever 

ot before, unless you have been cabinet ministers, 
—- or managing directors. Ask them to come 

ere. 
“My Christian friends,” he went on, as the 

stood round, “‘you see those seeds? If you wi 
plant them as I direct, I will ere you twopence 
apiece for each one you set. ho says willing?” 

Mr. Hurst spread about fifty acorns, brought 
from home, on his handkerchief. He gave each 
man an acorn that, at a given signal, he must 
lant at one of the marked places, and then return 

or another. He pointed out that under this ar- 
a the amount of their earnings depended 
on the vigor of their exertions, for the more ener- 
getic the man the greater his proportion of the 
whole sum set aside for oak-culture. 

“Shades of Sherwood!” to continue in Mr. 





Hurst’s own words. ‘‘What a sight it was to see 
those curious creatures displaying frantic pe 
beneath the blazing sky! h man rush 
toward me, I held out an acorn and uttered words 
of Ses warning or banter, as the case 
required. 

“For nearly an hour did the tremendous activity 
continue, until not an acorn remained on the 
handkerchief. 

“I then cast up the account in my note-book, 
which showed the following score: Red Man, 
twelve; Melancholy Man, sixteen; Fat Man, 
eleven; Blue-faced Man, thirteen.” 






Argentina and Chile erected 
upon the crest of the Andes 
Mountains a colossai figure of 
Christ, as a pledge of peace 
between the two nations. 
HRIST of the Andes! 
Evermore- 
Is centered in thy pulse- 
eM less breast 
The sovereign hope and soul of peace. 
From thy imperial height thy lips, 
Though voiceless speak, and we shall hear. 
Thy ocean-bounded presence bids 
The strife of warring nations cease. 
Truth and the eternal years are thine, 
And the slow-moving mills of God. 
The stars that waited on thy birth, 
Still as of old their watches keep; 
Thy spirit calls, and lo! the night 
Is flushed with a diviner dawn, 
The dawn of universal peace. 
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HE GOT THE CHEESE. 


“CNPEAKING about inventors,” said “’Lije” 
Peters, the Buckeye Bridge storekeeper, as 


was inclined to the study of literature and art. 
He therefore enclosed a check for two hundred 
pounds, which I was to spend in going to Italy to 
pursue my artistic studies. 

I was, of course, delighted with this windfall— 
so delighted, indeed, that I went to the length of 
—. check and setting it up in my lodgings. 

I tried to get my landlord to advance me the not 
a ambitious loan of a needed sovereign on the 
spot, but he only shook his head knowingly, as if 
he suspected something. However, at last he 
risked a pound, and I think I spent most of it that 
afternoon in taking the landlady and her family 
to the pantomime. 

Eventually I went to Italy, and spent five months 
away. 
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WHAT SMOKING DID FOR HIM. 


ISS 8., a teacher in a Western high school, 
became much interested in one of her 
pupils, not because of his intelligence, but 

because of his apathy and dulness. She knew 
that he came from a good family, and that his 
brothers and sisters, who had preceded him in the 
high school, had ranked high. She could not 
understand why this boy, with all his advantages, 
should do such poor work. To solve the problem, 
she went to the office of the city superintendent, 
where are kept filed the records of every child in 
the public schools year by year. She found that 
for the first five years of his school life he had 
ranked “Excellent” in every study. The next 
year a few “‘G’s” had replaced the “E’s” in some 
studies. The next year there was but one “G” 
and many “F’s.” The following years ‘“‘F’s” and 
“P’s” struggled for supremacy, showing a steady 
downward course year after year. The next day 
she had a private interview with the boy, and 
electrified him by saying: 

“George, you began to smoke cigarettes when 


you were in the 6B grade, didn’t you?” 
mg Ts | you?” gasped the astonished boy. 


y. 
“Then how did you find out?” 

“Was Lright? Did you?” 

“Yes,” confessed the boy. “I began when | 
was in Miss H.’s room. The boy who sat behind 
me , me a package. But how did you find 


he leaned on the counter and scratched his out 


stubby red-bearded chin, “‘I reckon Sam Whitaker 
was the greatest inventor that ever lived in this 
section. His best holt was inventing hard-luck 
stories. That man could give more perfectly good 
reasons why he couldn’t pay for what he already 
had, and why he ought to have some more, than 
any man I ever heard of. 


“Once, I remember,” continued ’Lije, “Sam 
came to the store and wanted some cheese. He’d 
been os a considerable bill for nigh onto five 
years, and it had been getting a little bigger every 
year, and I thought it about time to speak of it. 

“‘Sam,’ said I, not moving to get the cheese, 
‘you’re owing me a little bill.’ 

“*Reckon I am, ’Lije,’ he ed, with sad cheer- 
piaaey. ‘but you know how it’s been over to our 

ouse. 

“*How’s it been, Sam?’ I asked, just-to hear 
what he’d say this time. 

“*Well, you know, four years ago one of m 
mules—the blind one—fell into the well, an 
broke its neck, and I to sell a calf to get 
money to hire somebody to help me get it out. 
And then the other mule kicked at Jim Bill’s boy, 
and broke its leg. of course I couldn’t pay 
nothing that year.’ He sighed. 

“*Well, how about the next year, Sam?’ I asked. 

“The next year,’ Sam says, without hesitating, 
‘was the dry year. And the next,’ he goes on, 
‘there was the twins.’ 

“*And last year, Sam?’ 

‘Last year,’ he replies, ‘my wife’s folks come 
and stayed six weeks—and, of course, ’Lije, you 
know how that is.’ ‘ 

“I studied a little bit,”’ narrated the storekeeper, 
a, his chin reflectively, “and I remem- 
bered all these things had happened to,Sam just 
as he said. 

“‘Sam,’ I said, ‘that all sounds reasonable 
enough, but every time I ask you about your 
account, you give a different reason why you 
haven’t paid it. 

“*VYou see, ’Lije,’ he said, ‘there’s really so 
many reasons why I can’t pay you, I could keep 
on giving new ones for ten years and not tell a 
single fib.’ 

**But you won’t,’ I said, grim like. 

“*Why not?’ he asks. 

«Because I’m going to strike it all off, and not 
let you have any more.’ 

“*But the cheese, ’Lije—I got to have the 
cheese,’ he said, ‘and I’ll pay you at hay-cutting 
time, sure. I’ve just got to have the cheese!’ 

“ «Why, Sam?’ I asked. 

“You see,’ he explained, excited like, ‘we’ve 

t a sick cat, and I want the cheese for it. If 

e cat dies, the rats will be so bad they’ll be sure 
to get in the crib and kill the baby some night.’ ” 

“And you let him have the cheese?” one of the 
listeners asked, as ’Lije started to rearrange some 
cans on the shelves. 

“Yep,” said ’Lije, shortly. 

“But,” inquired the stranger, “I thought you 
said Sam was a great inventor? If his stories 
were all true, I don’t see where the invention 
comes in.” 

*Lije turned to the inquirer. 

“Stranger,” he said, solemnly, “when I was 
touched by the picture of that sick cat dying and 
letting the rats eat up the baby, I give Sam ten 
cents’ worth of cheese. 

“Then he went to the barrel and got a handful 
of crackers, and sat right down there and ate the 
last bit of it. 

“Since then I’ve knowed he invented all them 
stories—even the ones that was so.” 
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JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS. 


VEN in the case of a struggling young writer, 
the editor does not invariably, on receipt of 
manuscripts, “go into a decline.” On one 

occasion, during his years of struggle to get a 
foothold in literature, William Sharp made an 
incorrect diagnosis of the editor’s “case.” The 
following remarkable story is from Mrs. Sharp’s 
memoir of her husband, and is told in his own 
words: 


One day I had almost reached my last penny. 
In fact, my only possession of any value was a 
revolver, the gift of a friend. That night I made 
up my mind to enlist the next morning. 

1en I got up on the following morning, there 
were two letters for me. “The usual thing,’ I 
said to myself, “notice of ‘declined with thanks.’ ” 
I shoved them into my | mag > 

A little later in the day, however, recollection 
impelled me to open one of the letters. It was 
from the editor of Harper’s, enclosing a check 
for forty ——-. for my few “Transcripts from 
Nature,” little six-line poems, to be illustrated by 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, A. R. A. 

That money kept me going for a time. Still it 
was a struggle, and I had nearly reached the end 
of my resources when one day I came across the 
other letter I had received that morning. 

I opened it, and found it to be from an un- 
known friend of one who had known my grand- 
father. He had heard from Sir Noel Paton that I 





Miss 8. then told of her visit to the superintend- 
ent’s office, where his whole miserable record of 
deterioration was filed against him. 

The boy seemed roused from his usual apathy, 
and said, “Well, if that is so, ’ll never smoke 
another cigarette as long as I live.” 

That was several years ago. He kept his word, 
and his report-cards showed a steady improve- 
ment, although he never received an “E” during 
his high-school course, because his faculties hac 
become irretrievably dulled. 

Last year he wrote to Miss S.: “I have kept 
my word, and have never smoked since the day 
you showed me my record. I am working in a 
good position, and am glad to say I am a decent 
man, thanks to you.” 
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RESPECT FOR THE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Y Pose was considered somewhat of a char- 
acter round Hickory Forks. When he built 
his new house, he declared that it was not 

going to be a mere place to stay in. He was 
going to have all the “frills.” Anyway, he had a 
door-bell, then a new thing in the neighborhood. 


Soon after the new house was completed, Josh 
Briggs, an old neighbor who lived on the farm 
ay up the road, came over one Sunday afternoon 
or a little call. It was pleasant fall weather. 
The windows were all open, but the front door 


was shut. 

Josh knocked a little timidly, for everything 
looked presty Gee. 

Cy, Same bly rocking in the front room, gave 
no heed. 

Josh knocked again—louder. 

Cy rocked away, silently. : 

Josh w restive after a moment’s wait, and 
knock hr good loud knock. 

y rocked on. 

Josh changed feet, wiped his face, puzzled and 
offended, for he knew the folks were at home. 
Once more he tried it, a loud, continued knock 
that resounded over the entire place. 

Whereupon Cy, still rocking comfortably, yelled: 

“Ring the door-bell, consarn ye! Don’t you 
know nothin’?” 
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BEN’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


‘TN de days befo’ de wah,” as all ante-bellum 
[ neato express it, there lived on a large 
plantation in southern Georgia an “old mistis,” 
who was noted among her friends, and more es- 
pecially among her slaves, as one who held fast 
to this world’s goods. L of y were 
daily impressed upon her slaves, at times in no 
mild fashion. 


Chief among her many household workers were 
two small darkies, Ben and Jim, who were by 10 
means spared their due share of these lessonis it 
economy. 

Among the many jobs which were done by these 
little fellows none was more to their liking than 
the building of the morning fire in the large old 
sitting-room. 

The joy of this occupation was one day immeas- 
urably increased by the instalment of a small 
hand-bellows with which to blow the flames. 

The mr after the arrival of the implement Ben 
became the proud operator of it. All the entreaties 
of his coworker, Jim, who wished to join in tle 
fun, were of no avail. Finally he cried: | , 

“Ben, ef you don’ lemme have dat thing, I’m 
gwine right straight an’ tell mistis dat you is jes 
a-was’in’ her win’.” 
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A CROP THAT FAILED. 


HEY had both been born and lived thei: 
respective twenty odd years in the city, but 
when they set up housekeeping, they decided 

to live in the suburbs. And of course, once s¢e!- 
tled in their little house, in the midst of a sma!! 
yard, nothing would do but they must have « 
garden. ‘ 

They furnished a lot of amusement for their 
neighbors, but to them it was all very serious anv 
wonderful, and they were almost speechless wit!) 
delight over the first radishes. s time wen! 
on, however, their ardor cooled. Their lettuc: 
would not head, their onion seeds produced unbe- 
lievably tiny onions, their neighbors’ rabbits at« 


he peas. : 

The bride was telling this tale of woe to a sy!!! 
pathetic caller. 7 

“But your tomatoes?” questioned the visitor. 
“They are so easy to raise. Surely you had gooc 
luck with them?’ a ” 

sient were the worst disappointment of all! 
wailed the bride. ‘You know there are two kinds 
of tomatoes, and we ¢, At we were planting the 


red kind, and now those horrid old tomato bushes 
are just covered with the green ones, which we 
don’t want at all, as we never eat pickles.” 
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LITTLE CARLYLE. 
By Lucile Lovell. 


“ HAT do you think?’’ shouted Ben. 

W ‘‘Miss Jelliffe asked me to tell the 

class to-morrow some ‘pleasing anec- 

dote of Thomas Carlyle’—that scolding-every- 
body Carlyle!’’ 

‘*Not everybody,’’ corrected mother; ‘‘only 
the make-believes. His heart was always 
loving and generous toward the helpless. ’’ 

‘*There, Ben!’’ cried Beth. ‘‘I told you 
mother would know. ’’ 

‘‘One winter day, more than a century ago,’’ 
mother went on, ‘‘when Carlyle was about six 
years old, he was alone in his father’s house at 
Ecclefechan. 

‘*An old, feeble man came to the door to ask 
for something to eat. There was not any food 
in the house, and the man turned away sadly. 

‘* ‘Wait! Wait!’ cried Carlyle, his face glow- 
ing with a lovely thought. 

‘*Running with all his little might across 
the kitchen, he dragged a stool in front of the 
dresser and got his penny-pig—an earthenware 
money-box — off the shelf. This he broke 
against the hearth, and gathering up the 
meager pennies, ran out to the beggar. 

‘* *There!’? Carlyle cried, emptying his hands 
into the beggar’s cold, trembling palm. ‘ ’T was 
all mine—noo ’tis yours!’ 

‘*He said afterward that when the beggar 
vanished that snowy day it seemed to him that 
there woke a great joy all about him.’’ 

‘*That’s the way we all feel when we do 
right !’’. said Beth, softly. 

Ben nodded. 
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PAULO. 
By G. M. Bickford. 


N sunny Italy there lived a boy named Paulo. 
| He was the son of a poor widow, who made 

and sold fine lace, in order that she and her 
little boy might live. But often she could get 
no work to do, and they suffered from hunger. 

At sunrise Paulo would take a basket and 
go out on the hills and cut fresh flowers. 
When his basket was full, he would sit in the 
shade of some whispering tree, to arrange them 
to take to the market-place and sell. 

Paulo loved the flowers and the trees, and 
especially the birds. He knew each bird by 
its song, and sometimes he would sing with 
them in a voice so sweet and clear that they 
would stop and chirp inquiringly. But Paulo 
did not know that he had a beautiful voice, 
and he never sang save when alone. 

One day Paulo sat on the edge of the foun- 
tain in the market-place and wept. The hot 
sun was withering his unsold flowers. His 
mother lay sick at home, and there was no 
bread. Very sadly he picked up his basket 
and started across the square. 

As Paulo was passing the cathedral he 
paused. One of the side doors was ajar, and 
from within came the sound of music. It was 
time for the choir rehearsal. Paulo could not 
resist the temptation. A moment more and 
he was crouched in the cool shadow of a huge 
arch, while from the high altar came the roil 
of the organ and the chant of the choir-boys. 

Sometimes the music grew loud and stormy. 
Sometimes it was soft, like the wind among 
the treetops after dark, or the tiny clash of 
waves among the rocks. Paulo forgot that he 
was hungry, and listened with his hands 
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clasped. How he wished that he might be a 
choir-boy, and wear a white robe and sing 
near the high altar! 

By and by the music stopped. The choir- 
boys went away, and the great church was 
quiet. Paulo left the shadow and crept along 
the marble aisle. He thought of only two 
things—that the church was empty, and that 
he, too, must go up into the altar. He climbed 
up to the highest place and began to sing. 
Higher and higher his voice rose, until it 
echoed among the topmost arches. 

Once again the church was quiet as Paulo, 
trembling with fear, stole down from the altar. 
At the foot of the stairs he stopped—terrified. 





The great bishop was standing in the shadow 
of an arch, watching him. Sobbing with | 
fright, Paulo fell to his knees; he heard the | 
voice of the bishop saying, gently: 

‘*You have a beautiful voice, my son. 
me who you are. ’’ 

Gathering courage, he rose and told him all. 

Happy days followed. The good bishop did 
not forget the little lad, and through his influ- 
ence, help reached the poor widow. Paulo 
was sent to school, and at service time, dressed 
in a long white robe, he sang in his own place 
among the choir-boys. Strangers in the church, | 
hearing his voice above the others, would listen, | 
charmed, and predict a great future for him. 


Tell 








THE LITTLE WHITE CLOUD. 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 


Oh, where can I find a little white cloud? 
Tell me, bee in the clover. 

Do they ever, you think, come down to drink, 
When the heat of the day is over? 

I'd tie one safe to the cherry-tree 
With a length of silver twine. 

A glad little child I'd surely be 
If a little white cloud were mine. 


I do not wish for the larger ones, 
With puffs and turrets and towers, 

The kind that comes with the thunder-drums, 
Bringing us flashes and showers, 

But just a crisp little curling one 
With a tint of pink or blue, 

That would float in the breeze by the cherry-trees, 
As a pretty balloon would do. 


And every morning I'd pull it down 
To smooth a fluff or a wing, 

I'd hold it tight in my arms a while, 
Brushing the feathery thing ; 

I'd feed it dew from a hollyhock, 
And when it had drunk to please, 

With a tug on its string it would be away, 
Climbing the glad little breeze. 


But oh, if the clouds in the sky should call, 
“Come back, little brother, again!” 
If their poor little tears should fall down to earth 
In sorrowing drops of rain! | 
If the silver-cloud mother should come at night, | 
In a fog-gown, trailing low, 
To hunt for her child in our garden place, 
I think I should let it go. 














x 
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Be 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

















| My first! 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
A crawling creature is my first, 
And not a friend it ever finds; 
It trouble made, the very worst, 
My second ’twas to certain minds. 
My whole, a plant of doubted power 
hich gave to it its name; 
Medicinal in root and flower. 
No longer ranks the same. 
Il. 
When first my first to man was known 
His upward path began ; 
Without it ne’er was Enowiledge sown, 
A blessing still to man. 
My next where women may be found, 
Some stay there all the day. 
My whole with beauty does abound, 
*Tis hard from it to stray. 
Itt. 
How many fond thoughts gather round thy name, 
How oft has the poetic flame 
Burned, as the weary wanderer far from thee 
Has yearned once more the hallowed spot to see! 
And oft in verse expressed with burning pen 
His eager longing to be there again. 
But in my second mid strange scenes he roves 
Far from the place—far from the friends he loves. 
Could he but see my ample whole once more, 
Its walls, its roof, its wide, inviting door, 
Its ample chimney whence the curling smoke 
Oft of good cheer and fireside comfort spoke. 
Were all the world beside can give denied, 
He thinks his every wish were gratified. 


2. PI. 
O das-devico swind hatt higs taubo ym rodo! 
I norum thiw ey het shour hatt ear on reom. 
Ym thear si rawey fo eht senull kys, 
Het selfsale crashben dan eht fronze pinal; 
I glon ot rhea het seartile dwil-brid’s rye, 
Dan ese het heart ni slagmode ereng igana. 
3. DIVIDED WORD. 
123 45678 and strife, ere fairly begun, 
Lest they 12345678 your peace. 
If this were the custom of every one, 
How soon all quarrels would cease! 
4. ACROSTIC. 
Take that which helps yon fly 
And take a coat of mail, 
What will never flatly lie, 
With the home of wren or quail, 
A rest that landscapes oft adorn, 
Take blossoms, but avoid the thorn. 
My initials spell a great musician’s name, 
And not alone did Germany give fame. 
5. DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
i+————+3 
—+-——+ 
== a= + + —_ = 
== a= + + o=> au» 
—_ 4. — = + —_ 
4+————+2 
Diagonal Letters—From 1 to 2 and from 8 to 4 
form the names of two American poets. 
Crosswords—A part of India; a prayer; a town 
in ° vain; kind; a substance used in masonry; to 
yield. 


6. RHOMBOID. 
Across—A weapon ; 4 musical instrument ; royal ; 
an evil spirit; a surgical term. 
Douwn—A consonant; 4 river in Italy; to be in 
error; old; to be furious; a title; a division ; a 
negative; a consonant. 


7. HIDDEN PROVERBS. 
A 

An old woman went to the fair to sell her dairy 
produce, and with her persuasive words she soon 
induced people to 7. She got good prices for 
her butter, cream and eggs, and had no less suc- 
cess with her vegetables, among which were fine 
cauliflowers, parsnips, aeticnoltes and spinach 
She returned home quite satisfied with her day’s 
work. 

II. 

Two men met in the street and conversed on 
the wrongs of Ireland. ‘It will not be long before 
we get justice,” saidone. ‘They had better make 
haste about it,” said the other, a Land Leaguer. 
“We have right on our side, and the sooner they 
see it the better.”’ 
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\ 
If you use 25 or 30 6 


cent quality asa “<j 
matter of economy, 

it will be worth some- 
thing to you to know 


that while 


BarringtonHall 


The Baker-ized Coffee 


is probably the highest 
priced coffee on the 
market, it does not cost 
more percupthan coffees 
much inferior in quality. 


x rere 





bye same process that makes it 
the most economical coffee also 
makes it the most wholesome. 


Excess of tannin, the astringent princi- 
ple in coffee, is the most frequent 
objection to its use. This, Baker- 
izing corrects in two ways. 


Everything that does not make coffee 
flavor is taken out by delicately ad- 
justed machines and the pure coffee 
that remains is cut into fine, even 
pieces. When the boiling water is 
poured upon them, it dissolves out 
the essential oil from each piece 
simultaneously. There is none wasted. 


Hf coffee is drawn beyond the proper 
stage, the injurious tannin is released. 
It is plain, therefore, that all the oil 
cannot be extracted from the larger 
pieces in irregularly ground coffee 
without releasing the tannin in the 
smaller particles. Such coffee is at 
best a compromise. 


x~nenreeke tk 


tye with the proper regard for 
health could well afford to pay 
$1.00 for the 60 to 70 cups of deli- 
cious coffee that a pound of Barrington 
Hall will make. Still it is sold by 
grocers at from 40c to 45c per pound, 
according to locality. 


Have you never tried Barrington Hall? 
You must do so at once. (See coupon. ) 
learn what true coffee economy is— 








IMPORTING zs 
CO. *arrington Hal! 
eM Cot ce 


Please send nie free sample 
can, enough to make 6 cups of 
Barrington Hall Coffee, and book- 
let “* The Coffee Without a Regret.” 

In consideration I give my grocer’s name 
on the margin. 


Address 






















MORO Os 


CURIOUS CHINESE WAYS. 


HAT the civilization of China is vigorous is 

strongly impressed upon the man who travels 
far in that country, says a writer in the National 
Geographic Magazine. The reach of imperial 
authority is a constant subject of surprise and 
wonder. The card of an imperial prince, given 
to a traveler, will convey him safe and unmo- 
lested, and secure for him courteous treatment, 
to the remotest borders of the land. 


China is the land the cities of which have no 
lights, no plan, no sewers, and no sidewalks. Her 
7m ag have no public spirit, no patriotism, no 
diers, no national feeling and no secrets. 

Notwithstanding all these anomalies, every prov- 
ince, every C. every hamlet is districted, and in 
the hamlets some respec citizen is recognized 
as head man. He is held responsible for its good 
conduct. If any crime is committed he is held 
till the culprit is found. 

In aland where there are few secrets, and where 
these head men are very close to the people, 
the guilty seldom escape. Numberless cases 
of social troubles and dispute are, through this 
arrangement, never brought to the courts, but are 
settled among themselves. 

The scholars rule Chinato-day. Dress is of more 
moment there than in any other country, yet the 
scholar, although poor and meanly dressed, is 
received with honor by the highest in the land. 

“The superior man” of the classics is the equiy- 
alent of the “good man” with us. This man, his 
character and his conduct, are the constant theme 
of approbation. His virtue, his honor, his social 
relations, his manners in publie and private are 
carefully defined. His dignity is among his highest 
qualities, and must be maintained at any cost. 

In contradiction to the popular idea of dignity, 
however, the superior man will play battledore 
and shuttlecock with his feet and kites, while 
the boys, like old men, s' ately by and 
look on. This he does as a method of instruc- 
tion, and to show the children how the superior 
man can relax when his high purpose is to enter- 
tain and educate the young. 

To the Chinese the foreigner is a boor and a 
barbarian. It seems a hopeless task to teach 
him politeness. The Chinese wonders why the 
foreigner leaves his country at all. Is it too 
small for him to make his living, or has he come 
to observe the superior people? If so, he is to be 
commended. But, alas! hat a boor he is! 





* 


A KINDLY SERVICE. 


HE usual throng of travelers surged through 

the South Station in Boston. They came and 
went with hurrying feet, revealing the differences 
in their lives by their dress, their step, and the 
expression of their faces. The seats were filled 
with those who waited, and among them was 
one who studied human nature with unwaning 
interest. 


Up and down, to and fro, walked a woman, 
meanly clad. Her face was stolid and heavy, her 
hat ancient and dilapidated ; her rusty black dress 
bunched itself here and there untidily, and a long 
— of braid, ripped from her skirt, trailed for- 
ornly behind her as she walked. The waiting 
travelers watched her indifferently; even the 
student of human nature looked at her with slight 
favor. She was not interesting. 

Then through the door came a young and beau- 
tiful girl. She was simply but richly clad in the 
best of the fashion. She came with a free and 
graceful step, and looked the embodiment of the 
spirit of the age—the flower of culture and refine- 
ment. Her eyes fell on the woman, who still walked 
toand fro. She saw the trailing braid, and quickly 
and gently she laid her hand upon the arm of the 
poor woman. She spoke a few quiet words, and 
opening her rich shopping-bag, took from it 
some pins which she proffered with a slight ges- 
ture ward the omen’s Room across the 
station. 

The woman addressed listened at first with a 
stolid glance. Then there was fl gay 
her look, a straightening of her figure. he 
glanced back at the braid, and then with a word 
of thanks took the pins and hastened across 
the room to repair the damage. 

And back in the seat the student of human 
nature felt a certain shame at the lost op; 
aT for service, and an envy and respect for the 
girl who had been quick to see and to act. 


S & 


A QUEEN’S MILD REBUKE. 


HE carriage of Queen Victoria of Spain was 
checked for a moment by the crowded street, 
and she was at once the target for all eyes as she 
sat waiting quietly. Wishing to examine more 
closely the beautifully embroidered garment which 
the queen was wearing, an American lady raised 
impulsively an opera-glass which she was carrying, 
and scanned the queen closely, although only a 
few feet apart. 

Suddenly, to her dismay, she was brought to the 
realization of her extreme rudeness by meeting 
the queen’s eyes full in the glass—eyes that spoke 
the rebuke plainly, although the steady look was 
both kind and patient. 

Instantly the glass was lowered, and with scarlet 
cheeks the lady’s face expressed an unmistakable 
apology, as Queen Victoria raised a uay reprov- 
| ing forefinger and shook her head slightly with a 
little smile, as the carriage moved on. 





*® © 
A DIFFICULT TASK. 


ANTOMIME is a very ancient art, and when 
intelligently practised, a very expressive one. 
An English actor, according to the London Chron- 
icle, who was enthusiastic over its possibilities, 


once tried to convince Mr. Barrie, the novelist | 


and playwright, that anything and everything 
could be expressed facially. 


“IT can tell my 
speaking a word,” he said. 
“Then will you kindly 


rtu- | 





sudience anything without | 


© to the back of the 


stage,” said Mr. Barrie, quietly, “and express in | 


your face that you y } ) 
was born in Shropshire, but is now living in a 


boarding-house on the south coast?” 
* 


HIS GEOGRAPHY. 


MPLE explanation of the many attempts to 
construct a universal language lies enfolded 

in the reply of a small boy, given by Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser in “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands.” 


The irregular French verbs—what a terror those 
| were tochildren! My own little boy, when he was 
| seven years old, was asked by his teacher a ques- 
| tion in geography: 

‘What separates England from France?” 

“The irregular verbs,” he replied, with mourn- 
| ful conviction. 


& 


have a younger brother, who | 
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REPEATING - 






man) wi 

jury. Perfectly safe to — - 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
oneness by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
——— All dealers, or by. mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Veins about the calf of the leg 
Varicose or ankie are usually the first to 


Veins. 


become varicose. At the first 
indication of this trouble, be- 
fore the veins become enlarged 
and painful, take wearing 
our Seamless Heel 


STIC 
STOCKINGS 


and check the trouble right 
where it is, with a chance of 
euring it. Our stockings are 
made only .to measure 
from new elastic. 
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Curtis 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., L; 








Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr. 
Hayes is distributing the book free to all suffer- 
ers and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 
years show that the disease does not return. 




















HOWARD 
Dustless-Duster 


The Only “Dustless-Duster.” 
“No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 
pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
and soap make it like new. 
House size 26c. prepaid. Small 
sample and Dust book free. 
HOW. -DUBTER CO., 


, Boston, 
AU Imitations are Oily. 

















ARD DUSTLESS. 
164-8 Federal Street. 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining | Sart ee methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gol edal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


STAM 





STEEL 82mple card 12 pens & 2 penholders for 10 cents, 
Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway,New York. 





Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, lic. 
5! Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








VAN 
DYCK 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


We will send you by mail, postage paid, 10 Collars for 30 cents, or a 


Sample for 6 cents in U. S. Stamps. 
of ten. STATE SIZE AND STYLE. 


Cost at the stores 25 cents for box 


These collars look just like linen and are more comfortable, but 
cost so little that they may be thrown away when soiled. They may be 


reversed and worn both sides. 





REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 
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days of fall and spring. 


are included in our Offer. 


ed, 


OUR 
Materials and Dir for 


Materials for Making 


Shetland Scarf 
Kimono Wrap 





TT°HESE are not only a necessity in winter, but are equaHy useful for the cool 
I Our Offer includes a sufficient quantity of Golden 
Fleece Chester Shetland Wool for crocheting the Shetland Scarf shown in 

the illustration, and a like quantity of Golden Fleece Shetland Floss for cro- 
cheting the Kimono Wrap. Complete directions, with a 6-inch Crochet Hook, 


The value of the Shetland Scarf, when made up, would be not less than 
$5.00, and the Kimono Wrap $7.50. The Golden Fleece Shetland Floss and 
Wooi are a recognized standard of excellence. 


OFFER. 


Le 


Ise 














Cjcesell 


leh 


either a Shetland Scarf or 





a Kimono 














Wrap given, post-paid, only to Companion subscriber for 
one new yearly subscription and 40c. extra. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The Summer Health Drink. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A wholesome, refreshing and delicious tonic beverage 
—more cooling and refreshing than lemonade. [Adv. 


STAMPS 








100 var. for’gn 2c. 
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sanitary 
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of scrubbing 





Large sifter-can —10c 


QUAKER STAMP to. Folead Ohio. 
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THE RALLYING - POINT. 


HERE was once a young woman who fretted 
about everything. It is true that she was 
sick, unsuccessful and poor. People were always 
failing her, troubles were always multiplying. 
Her friends used to say it took courage to go to 
see her, they were so sure of being met by a com- 
plaint. This went on, says the narrator of her 
story in Harper’s Bazar, until she was thirty. 


Then one day she read the story of a great naval 
disaster, when the officers, knowing that their 
ship must go down before the enemy, set the band 
to playing, the flags to flying, and, dressed in uni- 
| form, with their white gloves on, waited to go 
| down with their ship. 
| Asshe read the st | she suddenly grew ashamed 
| of herself. How had she met disaster? Never 
| with anything but tears and complaints. 
|. “I won’t be as I have been any more,” she said 
| to herself. ‘‘When troubles come to me, though I 
| perish as those officers did, I will meet them as 
| hey did—with flags flying, the band playing, and 

my, white gloves on.” 
| Ever so many troubles did come to her, but 
| every time she met a new one she told herself: 

“The flags must fly to-day, the band play, and 
you must have your white gloves on!” 
| Sometimes, when a disappointment in work 
seemed especially keen, she would even actually 
dress herself in her best clothes and with smiling 
face ge out to see a sick friend or to perform some 
| act of cheerful kindness. 
| And now, after ten years, if i were to meet 
| her, you would say she was sailing only smooth 
| and pleasant seas. Good things come to her, she 
| does not know =. She is a gentle, considerate, 
| genial woman, whom every one loves. People 
| call her fortunate, and only the other day some 
| fretful woman said to her: 
| “Oh, it’s well enough for og: to talk, you who 
have never known a trouble in your life.” 
| “A trouble in my life!” the cheerful woman said 
| to herself, and stopped to think. “A trouble! 
| Perhaps not; but now, at any rate, those which I 
thought I had seem no longer to have belonged 
| to me, but to some other person who lived centu- 
ries ago!”’ 








& 


LEE’S TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 


ENERAL Lee knew his own training and his 

own character. He knew his own work and 
did it, without aspiring to positions for which he 
| was not fit. It is with this explanation in view 
| that we should read his colloquy with Benjamin 
| H. Hill, toward the close of the Civil War. It is 
| quoted by a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly. 


“General, I wish you would give us your opinion 
as to the propriety of changing the seat of govern- 
ment and going farther south.” 

“That is a political question, Mr. Hill, and you 
| politicians must determine it. I shall endeavor 

to take care of the omy, and you politicians must 
make the laws and control the government.” 

‘“‘Ah, general,” said Mr. Hill, “but you will have 
to change that rule and form and express political 
opinions; for if we establish our independence, the 
people will make you Mr. Davis’s successor.” 

“Never, sir,” he replied, with a dignity that 
belonged only to Lee; “that I never will permit. 
Whatever talents I may possess (and they are 
limited) are military talents; my education and 
training are military. I shall not do the people 
| the injustice to accept high civil office, with the 

questions of which it has not been my business to 
become familiar.” 
“Well, but, general, history does not sustain 
ed view. Czsar and Frederick of Prussia and | 
onaparte were great statesmen as well as great | 
| generals.” 
“And great tyrants,” he replied, promptly. “I 
the proper rule in republics, where 


& 


speak. 0 


| 
| I believe we should have neither military states- 
| men nor political generals.” 

“But ashington was both, and yet not a 
tyrant.” 


With a beautiful smile he responded, “Wash- 


ington was an exception to all rules.’ 





& 
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QUICK RESCUE. 


| N entering Central Asia, after a trip across 
India, Maj. R. L. Kennion witnessed a rescue 
which was due to the quickness of decision and 
| prompt action of a native. The story is given 
|in “Sport and Life in the Further Himalayas.” 
The party had started to climb over the pass 
ealled Mintaka, by moonlight. The cold was 
intense, and the way slippery and uncertain. 


No one having crossed the pass that year, the 
guide took a wrong line, and led us across an ice 
slope that was concealed by snow. The first I 
knew of it was seeing his dim figure begin to slide 
downward, first a then more rapidly. We 
were not roped, and as is pace increased it seemed 
that nothing on earth could save him. 

Near the end of my line, however, carrying a | 
load, was a man of Hunza, whose quickness to 
grasp the situation was ooh equaled by his re- 
source. Dropping his load, he sprang out on to a 
projecting point of rock near which the man would 
pass, and as he slid by, with the point of his native- 
made ice-ax he gaffed him in his loose clothing as 
you might a salmon. It was most cleverly and 
promptly done. 


* ¢ 


A LINCOLN SENTIMENT. 


“ape soe was no stickler for formalities, either 
in dress or in manners. But he knew the eti- 
quette of correspondence, and, as in this story | 
from the Washington Star, knew how to teach it 

to others. | 

At a lodge in Philadelphia a group of very old | 
men, some with empty sleeves and some with | 
empty trouser legs, were telling stories about 
Lincoln. ; 

“My wife collected autographs,” said one. “She | 
once wrote to Lincoln for a sentiment and his | 
autograph, and she got in reply a note that ran: 

- ‘Dear Madam. en you ask from a stranger 
that which is of interest only to yourself, always 
enclose a stamp. There’s your sentiment, and 
here’s your autograph.—A. Lincoln.’ ” 


* © 


RESTORED COURAGE. 


HE Southern lover was impetuous, says the | 
author of a recent book of reminiscences of | 
eastern Virginia, entitled ‘Memory Day,” and 


proposals of marriage. | 
“Oh, don’t!” she interrupted, 
“You frighten me ee 
Overcome by contrition, the young man humbly 
apologised for his fervor, and a painful silence 
ensued. The girl broke it at last. 
“Robe he began, with a ho; 


in a whisper. | 


ful smile, “I— 





rt,” 8 
don’t think—I—shall—be so frightened this time.” 





the maiden was timid and unused to passionate : 








“See How Easy it is, Tilly?” 


Show the new girl just once what can be done with Jell-O and 
then you will always be sure of one fine dish for dinner. She may spoil 
everything else, but she will make a fine dessert of 


JELL- 


for she cannot go wrong there. 

And Jell-O isn’t a dinner dish alone. It is served 
at lunch and supper, and is never out of place. 

Jell-O and hot water, without anything else, make 
these delicious dishes in a minute. 

There are seven delightful flavors and seven beau- 
tiful colors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

At all grocers’, 10c. each. 


The splendid recipe book, “‘ DESSERTS OF 
THE WORLD,” in ten colors and gold, 
will be sent free to all who write and 
ask for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 





The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 











Thousands of Boys Wear 
“Excelsior Boy Scouts” 


American boys have gone wild over these wonderful shoes. Their 
parents are equally enthusiastic. Because these famous shoes appeal to 
the heart of a boy as no other shoe ever has. And parents like them 
because they outwear other shoes two to one, and save half the cost 
of boys’ footwear. 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts” Camp Shoe 


Lightest, strongest, best wearing boy’s shoe made. 
Genuine elk leather, mineral tanned by our secret 
process. Soft as a glove and fits as closely. Reinforced 
soles—can’t tear loose. Outwear ordinary shoes 
two to one. Colors—Olive, Tan and Black. 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts” Hiker 


This splendid shoe for boys is suitable 
for school and everyday wear. Select 
black calf uppers. Unlined. Full 
bellows tongue. Extra heavy soles. 
Soft, close fitting, wears like iron. 


























Same sizes and 
prices as below. 


Look for the “Good Luck” Charm 


‘‘Swastika’’ Good Luck Charm attached to every pair of 
“*Excelsior Boy Scouts’’ Shoes. None genuine without this 
charm. Bright yellow metal, like gold. Always stays bright. 
Fine for prizes at boys’ games, base ball, etc. 


Other Styles 


“Excelsior Boy Scouts" 
every need. “Parade,” “Campaign,” “Hiker” 
blucher, regular and high-cut. Tan, black and 
gun-metal calf, and special elk leather 


Get Them From Your Dealer 


If he hasn't them, write us 
Sor FREE booklet of styles 
and name of dealer where 













Shoes are made in many styles, to suit 
and “Camp.” 


In 







“‘Hiker’’ 


Little Boys’. you CAN get them. Or 
Sizes 9 to 13°, we will fill order direct 
$2.00. and guarantee satisfac- 


£P"3 Sizes 1 to tion or refund your money. : 
5%, $2.50. . 
| Big Boys’ and Men's, Sizes 6 to 10, $3.00. Us nga = wee 

THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO., Dept. 24, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Na Oe Se 
 anaridaliaiaiientl aaiiinimeeabeneniall 
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an illus- 
the family. 


YOUTH’S COM PAwtOn, is 


THE 
t weekly paper for al 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. y 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 





We do not request Agents to | 


| 
| 


It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





INSOMNIA. 


N considering the treatment 

of insomnia it is well to treat 
the subject under two heads— 
major insomnia and minor in- 
somnia. 

Major insomnia, happily, is a 
disease that concerns few per- 
sons, and its treatment is a 
matter for the trained physician 
only. It may be associated with severe organic 
diseases, or it may be the beginning of acute insan- 
ity. These cases, of course, are neither for home 
diagnosis nor for home treatment. But almost 
any one, sooner or later, and for one’ reason or 
another, may be called upon to deal with minor 
insomnia. 

In such a case the first thing is to look for the 
reason. . When a person who is habitually a good 
sleeper has a restless, tossing, wakeful night, the 
reason is generally not hard to find. A mistake 
has been made somewhere, and in most cases a 
dietary mistake. The last meal was either too 
large, or too late, or it contained some substance 
that refused to be digested. 

The insomnia of indigestion is a particularly 
disagreeable type, as it is allied with a nervous 
restlessness, which not only forbids the sufferer to 
sleep, but makes him feel as if he would ‘never 
sleep again, and keeps him turning and tossing in 
mind as well as in body. This is the kind which 
makes mountains out of all the mole-hills, and 
darkens the thought of the coming day. 

Discretion is the better part of valor in such a 
case. It is waste of time to toss and try. Get up 
speedily and move about for a while, slowly drink- 
ing several glasses of water. Realize early that 
until you have helped your stomach to the victory, 
you will not sleep. 

On the other hand, an empty stomach may keep 
you awake just as obstinately as an overfull one. 
In this case, however, the answer is easy—a cup 
of hot milk sipped slowly will generally do the 
deed. 

Some people keep themselves wakeful by getting 
mentaily excited late in the evening, and of all 
forms. of mental excitement, anger and fear are 
the worst. To lie and fight your enemy in your 
imagination is a sad misuse of the blessed dark- 
ness. 

Many people find it wise to cool their brains at 
the end of the day with a little light reading or 
soothing talk, keeping their problems and their 
politics for the daytime. 

Some fairly good sleepers accuse themselves of 
insomnia simply because it bores them to lie 
awake, and every minute is magnified into an 
hour. These should learn that a little occasional 
wakefulness is not to be counted a tragedy. 
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BRICKS AND MORTAR. 


ANET Duncan had just come home from college 

at the close of a school year, and as she was 
unpacking her trunk, was thinking of the pres- 
ident’s words in his last address to the students. 

“Accomplish things worth while,” he had said. 
“Let your every action be a perfect brick in the 
building of your character,” and Janet, being a 
practical young person, intended to apply the 
principle to her every-day life. 

“Poor mother!” she said to herself. “She has 
worked hard to give me a college education and 
take care of the other children, too, and I’d like 
to show her that it has been worth while. I can’t 
do anything great or wonderful, but I can take 
charge of the house and let her rest.”’ 

Half an hour later she discovered her mother 
getting supper, for the Duncans had been poor 
since Mr. Dunean’s death, and could not afford 
hired help. ; 

“Now, mother,” cried the girl, “let me get 
supper! Be a nice little momsey, please, and go 
be a fine lady while your young daughter acts the 
servant.” 

“Why, thank you, dear,” replied Mrs. Duncan, 
smiling upon the winsome, would-be Bridget, ‘“‘but 
I think I’d better doit. I’ve had so much expe- 
rience that it is easy for me. If you want to help, 
though,” she added, as she saw the bright face 
fall, ““you may peel these potatoes.” 

“All right, mother,” was the cheerful rejoinder ; 
but inwardly Janet was a little disappointed, as 
she saw the chance of “making a brick” slipping 
from her. She helped in various little ways, and 
after supper washed and wiped the dishes. 

As the days went on, Janet’s work proved to be 
the little, insignificant tasks which any one can 
do, but which no one wants to do; and as she 





laughingly observed, she was the “odd-job man.” | 


When she offered to sew, she could help most by 
pulling out bastings; if she was willing to help 
entertain her mother’s visitors, she was needed 
to Keep the children quiet; and so it went, all 
through the summer. 

One day Mrs. Duncan stopped her daughter in 
the midst of dishwashing, and taking the girl’s 
face in her hands, she said, ‘Janet, dear, do you 
realize what a comfort you are tome? I couldn’t 
get along without my ‘odd-job man,’ and I am so 
thankful that college hasn’t spoiled her!” 

Janet flushed with pl e, but before she could 
answer, her mother was gone. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “I’m so glad! Now I don’t 
care if I haven’t made any ‘bricks.’ Perhaps,” 
musingly, “perhaps the mortar that ‘chinks in’ 
between other people’s bricks does just as much 
good in the world.” 
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THE POOR LITTLE FAT BOY. 


‘OR all the prevailing belief that an Englishman 
loves a duke above all else, it is nevertheless 
true that English society has always been affected 
by a sound and wholesome spirit of democracy. 
An extract from Lady Chatterton’s diary gives a 
little passage that reflects credit on all concerned, 
including the titled personages. 


Last week I met Sir Francis Chantrey and 
Luttrell at Rogers’ house. Lady Dufferin, Mrs. 
Damer, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Glenelg were 
there. After breakfast, Chantrey pointed out a 
sideboard, and said to Rogers: 

“Do you remember a poor little fat boy in a 
common workman’s dress, who came one morning, 
many, many years ago, to take some order about 
that sideboard?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Rogers, “for I thought what a 
fine head and intelligent look the poor boy had.” 

“Well, he is the now celebrated sculptor, who 
not only goes to all the best houses in London, but 
gives parties that people are so good as to call 
Jleasant, where all the highest and most intel- 
ectual people honor him with their presence. Can 
you guess who it is? 

“Well,” Chantrey added, while his honest face 
beamed with fun, “‘that cabinet-maker’s poor little 
apprentice was myself!” 

verybody present was pleased at his candor 
and straightforwardness, which was the more to 
be admired because few had known of his obscure 
—= or of the disadvantages of education that 
ie had overcome. 

*® 


AN ATTRACTIVE TITLE. 


HEN the summer resident asked the Bushby 
stage-driver what changes had occurred in 
the village during the winter, he was informed 
that Mary Simmons had married a young man 
from a neighboring town, and gone there to live. 
“He first saw her graduating day, last June,” 
said the stage-driver, “and he made up his mind 
then and there she was the girl for him—so they 
tell.” 
“I don’t remember her as specially pretty,” said 


the summer resident, thou cow ge 

“No, she wa’n’t,” admitted the stage-driver. 
“She’s no picture beauty, same as the Hobbs girl, 
nor she hasn’t the vivace of the Lawton twins, but 
*twas her essay did it. 

“The rest of ’em read ‘The New Woman’s 
Place in the World,’ ‘The Equality of the Sexes,’ 
‘A Plea for the Tired Housekeeper’ and ‘Famil 
— in the Mother’s Hands,’ or some such 

itles. 

“TI may not have them accurate, but I know the 
title of hers. She called it, ‘Handing the Reins to 
ny OO and if what they tell me is true, she could 
have had any one of seven likely young men for a 
husband inside of six weeks from the date o’ that 
essay.” 

® © 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


T is related of Oliver Herford, the artist and 

humorist, that he once entered an uninviting 
restaurant in a small New York town, and ordered 
a lamb-chop. A writer in the Indianapolis News 
goes on: 

After a long delay the waiter returned, bearing 
a plate on which reposed a dab of mashed paptecs 
and a much overdone one of microscopical pro- 
portions, with a remarkably long and slender rib 
attached. This the waiter set down, and then 


hurried away. 

ont here!” called Herford. “I ordered a 
chop.” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ replied the man, “there it is.” 

“Ah, so it is,’ mused Herford, peering at it 
closely. “I thought it was a crack in the plate.” 


* © 


A LOSING PACE. 


8S the man from the West, in tow of a New York 
friend, stood absorbed in the moving pano- 
rama of the beautiful park, along the nearest 
bridle-path came a pretty girl on a satin-skinned 
horse. Behind her, at the proper distance, came 
the groom. 

The man from the West stared, and turned to 
his companion with a look of mingled contempt 
and incredulity. 

“Say, what does he expect her to do—whistle 
him up ’side of her?” he asked, in a withering 


tone. “A man must be ey bashful to ride 
behind his girl like that. ’Tain’t much the way we 
do out West.” 

* © 


TOUGH FRUIT. 


AX NOYED by a continuous noise, as of small, 
shifting stones, Mrs. Ames stepped to the 
kitchen door, and caught her green maid in the 
act of casting an oyster in the shell on a heap of 
its brothers in the corner of the iron sink. 

“Why, Bridget, what are you doing?” she cried. 

“Did ye not give me this,” demanded Bridget, 
holding up an oyster-knife with a hand bleeding 
at every knuckle, “‘an’ tell me to prepare these f’r 
dinner?” 

“Ves, but —”’ 

“Faith, an’ I’m thrying to, but they’re moighty 
hard to peel!” 

* & 


CURATIVE TREATMENT. 


N his reading lesson Bobby had come to. the 
word “punishment,” and it was too long and 
hard for him. After puzzling a while, he asked 
the teacher what the word was. 
“You ought not to let that puzzle you, Bobby,” 
she answered. “What does your mother give 
ou when you have been an unusually naughty 


'Castor-oil!” he exclaimed, sure that he had 
guessed it. 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 


A speedy and economical treatment for disfiguring 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with 

| Cuticura ointment, but do not rub, Wash off the oint- 
| ment in five minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water 
| and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning 
} and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- 
| eura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
| Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for 
| itching, burning, scaly and crusted humors of the skin 
| and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usu- 
ally affording instant relief, when all else fails. Sold 

| throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, with 
| $2-p. book on the care of the skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 8X, Boston. (Adv. 


MOUNT BIRDS! 


Learn 4y maiz to mount animals, birds, 
heads, tan skins, make rugs, etc, Bestm 
expert teachers, low cost. Success absolutely guar- 
anteed or no charge, Big profits. Double your in- 
come in your spare time. book on taxidermy 
and Taxidermy Magazine. Send TODAY. 


Northwestern Schoo of Taxidermy, Dept. 4046 Elwood Blde.. Omaha, Neb 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS TRIAL. 

INLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of pric.s and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2'.23:2'2 

a bicycle or 

a pair of tires from anyone at — 
until you write for our large talog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS ©122)0<%.": 
making big 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We sell cheaper than any other factory. 
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, i. w a ips, 
repairs andall sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 
Do not wait; write ¢oday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F50, CHICAGO 











GET THE GENUINE 


Baker’s Chocolate 





Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
For Cooking and Drinking 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























A HIT 
WHAT SHE GAINED BY 

A failure at first makes us esteem final success. 

A family in Minnesota that now enjoys Postum 
would never have known how good it is if the 
mother had been discouraged by the failure of her 
first attempt to prepare it. Her son tells the 
story: 

“We had never used Postum till last spring 
when father brought home a package one evening 
just to try it. We had heard from our neighbors, 
and in fact every one who used it, how well they 
liked it. 

“Well, the next morning mother brewed it 
about five minutes, just as she was in the habit of 
doing with coffee without paying special attention 
to the directions printed on the package. It looked 
weak and didn’t have a very promising color, but 
nevertheless father raised his cup with an air of 
expectancy. It certainly did give him a great 
surprise, but I’m afraid it wasn’t a very pleasant 
one, for he put down his cup with a look of disgust. 

“Mother wasn’t discouraged though, and next 
morning gave it another trial, letting it stand on 
the stove till boiling began and then letting it boil 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, and this time we 
were all so pleased with it that we have used it 
ever since. 

“Father was a confirmed dyspeptic and a cup of 
coffee was to him like poison. So he never drinks 
it any more, but drinks Postum regularly. He 
isn’t troubled with dyspepsia now and is actually 
growing fat, and I’m sure Postum is the cause of 
it. All the children are allowed to drink it and 
they are perfect pictures of health.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time.’ They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


TRYING AGAIN. 





Can You Shave? 

Rub a little “3 in One” 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
liable ; draw razor blade 
tween thumb and finger 
moistened with “3 in One” ; 
then strop. The razor cuts 

; times as easy and clean; 

i olds the edge longer. “A 
Ar Razor Saver for Every 
> Shaver”’ which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
enerous trial bottle sent 

ree. Write to-day. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIR Broad’ 
































Fall Fashions Are 
Very Beautiful 


**The prettiest in years,’’ “‘the most be- 
coming fashions in a generation,’’ ‘‘so very, 
very new’’—this is the story of the fasci- 
nating, charming styles for Fall. 

Never have you seen more becoming 
garments than the new ‘*NATIONAL”’ coats, 
never were designed more grace giving, 
fascinating dresses and waists than your 
**NATIONAL’’ Style Book Shows. And of 
hats, Paris has sent us designs of unusual 
beauty. 

Therefore, to know all these new styles, 
to see what is to be worn in New York, 
this alone is sufficient reason why you 
should, right now, send for your own free 
copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book. 

But add to all this interest in the new 
and beautiful styles, add to this delight, the 
saving ‘‘NATIONAL’’ prices. offer, and it 
becomes a matter of your own great per- 
sonal advantage that you send for your 
Style Book pictured above. 

Just say, Send me My ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
Style Book, Free. It will be sent you 
gladly by return mail. 


Your “NATIONAL” Style Book Shows 


Waists, 98c. to $10 Hats, $2.98 to $15 
Skirts, $3.98 to $15 Furs, $2.25 to $42.50 
Dresses, $10 to $30 Coats, $10 to $50 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, 

Raincoats, Gloves, ather Goods, Jewelry 

and a complete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Wearing Apparel. 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored 


Suits 
Made to Measure 


$15 to $40 


Samples of Materials Sent Free | 
Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actually cut and 
made to order, and we guarantee each suit to fit | 
perfectly and to be satisfactory in every way, OF 
we will cheerfully refund your money. | 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


| 

| 

postage and express charges on | 
an. rt of the oon. You | 

| 

| 

| 








TIONAL" garment not 
aplletastery to you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 

In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state 
whether you desire samples of materials used for } 
‘“*NaTIONAL” Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked 
for—and they are well worth asking for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. | 


219 West 24th Street, New York City |; 
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You Should Purchase a 
NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


_ fi 





CLOSED STYLE No. 214 OPEN 


WE want every intending purchaser of a sewing machine 
to know about the New Companion and our method of 
selling this machine at a low price direct from factory to home. 
It is manifestly impossible to illustrate the eight different styles 
in which this machine is made and to tell all about them in 
this limited space. So we have prepared a beautiful booklet 
of thirty-six pages to do this. The illustrations in this booklet 
are all made from actual photographs of the machines, so that 
the prospective purchaser can see just how one of them would 
look in her own home. The descriptions of the various styles 
are accurate and backed up by the guarantee of the 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


If You Need a New Machine This Fall, Read This 
A STERLING SILVER THIMBLE, any size, will be given to every woman 


who applies for our sewing machine booklet during the next ten days. To get 
this Thimble simply write as follows: ‘I shall need a new sewing machine about 
[give date] and will be glad to know more about the New Companion. Please 
send me your illustrated descriptive booklet, also a Sterling Silver Thimble [give 
size] as per your offer. I enclose five cents for postage, packing, etc. It is distinctly 
understood that this application places me under no obligation to purchase your 
machine unless I so desire.” 
THIS OFFER IS GOOD ONLY FOR THE NEXT TEN DAYS, SO WRITE NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET IT. 




















PERRY MASON COMPANY, 203 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Look Into the Homes 


and see the service Sapolio 
gives, cleaning pans, kettles, 
paint, marble, woodwork or 
floors. However discourag- 
ing the task, Sapolio is more 
than a match for it. It is the 
great economizer, too—a big 
cake—slow wearing —no 
spilling—the best form for 


service and saving. gene 
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Look Into the Stores 


Whatever else a grocer has 
or does not have, you know 
he sells Sapolio. Why? 
Sapolio service and satisfaction 
explain Sapolio sales. Wa£ise 


dealers know that to be 
without Sapolio isan affront 

to their intelligent trade. 
It is a staple necessary 
in good business. 















